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In the field of Tree Surgery we stand aione. Its origin and development are 
the results of the life work and study of Mr. John Davey, and the methods which 
we employ represent the very highest attainment of the science. These methods 
are unapproached in quality, and their results are permanent 

Our field representatives are developed in our own training school. at Kent, 
Ohio, and their skill is absolutely unequalled. Our long experience, and the best- 
trained corps of assistants in the world, are at your service. 

The letter below speaks for itself 
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Send for Booklet H. It’s interesting, and is free to the owners of trees 
Nearly half a century of experience makes our work perfect 
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“THE ss 


by 


John Davey 
‘*¢The Father of Tree Surgery ”’ 


“‘The Tree Doctor’’ is recognized as the standard 
authority on the practical care of shade trees, orchards, 
lawns, shrubs, flowers, and vineyards. 

Tree structure, tree surgery in all its phases, proper 
and improper root conditions, the growing of fruits, the 
care of trees in public places, remedies of insect pests and 
tree diseases, the cultivation of flowers, various types of 
landscaping, the relation between trees, birds, and insects— 
these and kindred subjects are treated exhaustively, and 
the various points brought out in the text are clearly illus- 
trated by an abundance of photographs, specially selected 
for this work from thousands taken by the author during 
his many years of experience in the care and study of trees. 

This book is not written by a mere theorist, but by the most successful tree specialist of his 
time—a man who has spent nearly half a century in the most intimate contact with the subjects 
of which he treats. It is indispensable to the man who loves his home and its surroundings. 
It is interesting, instructive, elevating. 















— 


NEW YORK TIMES SUPPLEMENT 


Saturday, March 20, 1908. 


‘“ ‘The Tree Doctor’ is a book written by an enthusiastic 
tree lover, and one who, moreover, has made it his business 
to study trees, their injuries, diseases, and methods of 

preservation. * * * The large number of pheto- 

graphs, 213, with which the book is embellished, 
comprise an dbject-lesson in themselves of the 
value and benefits of tree culture.”’ 





THE 
DAVEY 
Tree Expert Co. 


Incorporated 












Price, $2.00 
Postpaid 





(Operating Davey’s School of 
Practical Forestry) 


Main Office, KENT, OHIO 
‘*The Home of Tree Surgery’’ 


Eastern Office, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Address Nearest Office 
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25,000 Acres 


o 


Fine Timberland 


HIGHLAND COUNTY, VA. 


This tract is heavily timbered with 
white oak, red oak, chestnut oak, yel- 
low poplar, white pine, bass wood, 
chestnut, hickory, and walnut from 
60% to 80% of which is oak, and is 
estimated to cut from 6,000 to 10,000 
feet per acre. 

The land itself is limestone and is 
first class for farming, grazing and 
orchard purposes, and the Jack Moun- 
tain, which passes through the tract, 
contains two seams of iron ore. 

If you buy timber you will want to 
see this tract. We will furnish guide, 
who is familiar with the entire prop- 
erty, to show it. We have this prop- 
erty direct from owners and the title 
is perfect. 

Price $17.00 per acre for the timber, 
with 20 years for removal. 

Write for a full description of this 
tract, and for our Catalogue of Coal 
and Timber Lands. 


Tri-State Investment & 
Security Co. 


Union Trust Building, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


— 


TREES FOR FORESTRY 
PLANTING 


Catalpa Speciosa, Black, Locust, European 
Larch, Sugar or Hard Maple, American Beech, 
White Birch, Red Oak, American Linden, White 
Elm, American Sweet Chestnut, Black Walnut; 
also SEEDS of above varieties. 


EVERGREENS 


White Pine, Scotch Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
Jack Pine, Austrian Pine, White, Norway, Doug- 
las, and Red Spruce, $3.00 to $10.00 per 1,000. 
We also carry a large assortment of EVER- 
GREEN Tree Seeds, both native and foreign. 


Many Millions to Offer 


We make a_ specialty of growing EVER- 
GREENS and DECIDUOUS tree seedlings in 
immense quantities for reforestation purposes. 
Our list includes all valuable native species, at 
lowest possible prices. Our new Catalog describes 
each variety and gives much yaluable information 
about care and culture. 

All applicants for Catalog mentioning this Mag- 
azine will receive free of charge a booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Catalpa Growing for Profit,’’ by D. Hill. 


D. HILL 


EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 
BOX 305 DUNDEE, ILL. 


Hill’s trees have been famous for over half a 
century. 




















WANTED 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE 
FORESTER AND FORESTRY 
AND IRRIGATION. 


The office of CONSERVATION 
desires for some of its subscrib- 
ers a few copies of its issues 
for May and September, 1899, 
and January, February and 
March, 1907, and will pay for 
those needed 20 cents each. 
Any one willing to dispose of 
these will please advise us by 
postal card. 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


White Pine—(Seedlings) 4-6 in., $8 per 1,000; 6-12 in., $60 per 1,000; 1-14% ft., $90 per 1,000; 2-8 ft., $150 
per 1,000—4-5 ft., $70 per 100; 7-8 ft., $300 per 100. Pitch Pine—(Seedlings) 2-4 in., $5 per 1,000—2 ft., $15 
per 100. Scotch Pine—2-3 in., $5 per 1,000; 2 ft., $15 per 100. White Spruce—(3-yr. seedlings) 3-8 in., $5 per 
1,000. Pin Oak—(Seedlings) 2-4 in., $9 per 1,000—4 ft., $25 per 100. Red Oak—4 ft., $18 per 100. 

BIG SHADE TREES save 15 to 20 years of your time. Grown 15 to 25 feet apart, broad tops, good roots, 
safely shipped. Over 1,500 to select from, 20 to 30 feet high. 


Price, Price 

Diam. Ht. Spread. Age. F.O.B. Diam. Ht. Spread. Age. oe B. 

Norway Maple.... 3%in. 18ft. 6ft. 13yr. $8.00 Silver Maple...... Sin. 24ft. 10ft. 12 yr. $18.00 

Norway Maple.... 5in. 22 ft. 10ft. 18 yr. 20.00 Silver Maple...... 6in. 26ft. 12ft. 16yr. 25.00 

Norway Maple.... Gin. 26ft. 12ft. 22yr. 85.00 Pin Oak.......... 6in. 24ft. 12ft. 15 yr. 80.00 
Silver Maple...... 4% in. 22ft. 10ft. 12yr. 9.00 


HICKS’ PATENT TREE-MOVERS and expert crews sent for moving shade trees up to 60 feet high and 85 
feet spread of roots, and evergreen trees up to 35 feet high. 


BIG EVERGREENS, Pine, Spruce, Fir, Sates, Hemlock, 10 to 30 feet high, shipped from our nursery with 


large balls of earth. Over 1,000 to select fro 


USUAL SIZES of trees, shrubs, vines, ie ‘towers of excellent quality at low rates. 
Send for illustrated catalogue showing solutions for many landscape problems. 


ISAAC HICKS @ SON 


Westbury Station 


Long Island, New York 

















TREE SEEDS 


Catalog containing the largest assort- 








ment in America ready January Ist. 
We invite orders for the following sorts 
particularly: 


EWN ins icdwaviiscebneictakedon 
Acer Saccharium 





Berberis Humbergii 


Allow us to enter your name for cata- 
log, which we mail free 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay St. New York 














BOBBINK & ATKINS’ 


World’s Choicest Nursery Products 


Shade Trees 


There is a growing tendency by every property 
owner to plant Shade and Ornamental Trees. We 
have many acres of trees, in all kinds and sizes. 


Old-fashioned Flowers 


Our collection is complete. The plants are all 
field grown and will give results the first season. 


If it is the reader’s intention to purchase 
Nursery products, make gardens or plantings 
of any kind, we would suggest that you ask for 
our General Illustrated Catalog, No. 50. 


WE GO EVERYWHERE FOR BUSINESS 


The General Supervision of Public Grounds 
and Private Estates a Specialty. 


NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY 








In the heart of the Reserve Region 


Colorado 
School of Forestry 


Four years’ course in Theoretical and 
Applied Forestry leading to Degree 
of Forest Engineer 








Winter Term at Colorado College, 

Colorado Springs. Summer Term 

at Manitou Park, the School Re- 

serve, 13,000 acres of pine and spruce 

timberland on the borders of the 
Pike National Forest 





Tuition Sixty Dollars a Year 





For furthr particulars apply to 


WM. C, STURGIS, Dean 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 











Forest Planting Stock 
for Sale 


By the Forest Department of the 
Biltmore Estate, Biltmore, N. C. 


White Pines, 18 in. $18.00 per Thousand 
White Pines, 4 in. 4.00 per Thousand 
White Ash, 10 in. 10.00 per Thousand 


The above stock forms the surplus over the 
current requirements for planting on the Bilt- 
more Estate. It is excellent in every partic- 
ular. 


Address 


C, A, SCHENCK, Forester 














YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The course of study in the YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are admitted 
as candidates for the degree of Master of Forestry. 


The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PENNA. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


HENRY S. GRAVES, Director 


New Haven 


Connecticut 
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Savethe Old Tree 


F, V. STEVENS, JR. 


Tree Specialist 








CAVITY TREATMENT, STORM INJURY 
AND SPRAYING A SPECIALTY 


ROOM 2, QUINTARD BLOCK 
STAMFORD, CT. 


REFERENCES: 


Austin F. Hawes, State Forester, Ct. 
Dr. Geo. P. Clinton, State Botanist, Ct. 
_ Dr. Britton, State Entomologist, Ct. 
C. L. Wooding, Bristol, Ct. 
Louis D. Hopkins, Rippowam Realty Co., 


y 


New York 





Young Man Wants Position as For- 
ester on Large Estate. Technical 
Training at Biltmore Forest 
School. 


Address No. 10 
Care CONSERVATION 











FORESTRY SCHOOLS 


can find no better medium through which 
to make their announcements than 


Conservation 


It reaches a class of Readers that is reached 
by no other Publication. 

It is the Magazine of authority in its special 
field. 


For Advertising Rates, etc., address 
Advertising Manager 
CONSERVATION 
1417 G St. N. W. 

Room C Washington, D. C. 

















FOREST MENSURATION 
Graves 


8vo, xiv + 458 pages, 47 figures. Cloth, 
$4.00. 


THE LONGLEAF PINE 
IN VIRGIN FOREST 
Schwarz 
I2mo, x + 135 pages, 23 full-page half- 


tone illustrations and 3 diagrams. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
Green 


I2mo, xiii + 334 pages, 73 figures, in- 
cluding many half-tones. loth, $1.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
43 and 45 East 19th St., New York City 











POWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury, Mass, 


Preparatory Course in 





Leading to Biltmore and College Courses in the 


Subject. 
SUMMER CLASS opens July 6. Also TUTORING in 
mathematics, etc. 
F. B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) 
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The American Forestry Association 


President—C URTIS GUILD, Jr. 


Former Governor of Massachusetts 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 1882, and 
incorporated in January, 1897. It now has nearly 7,000 members, 
residents of every State in the Union, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries. From its organization it has been the tireless friend of the 


forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the preservation, by 
wise use, and the extension of the forests of the United States; its 
means are agitation and education; it seeks to encourage the appli- 
cation of forestry by private owners to forest holdings, large or 
small; and it favors, especially, the establishment and multiplication 
of National and State forests, to be administered in the highest in- 
terests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympathize with its 
object and methods, and who believe that our natural resources con- 
stitute a common heritage, to be used without abusing and adminis- 
tered for the common good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of 
wood and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, lumbermen, 
foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and to those dependent upon 
equable stream flow, as manufacturers, irrigators, employers of 
water power, and those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It publishes, 
monthly, CoNsERVATION, the magazine of authority in its special 
field. The list of contributors to this publication includes practi- 
cally all persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership in the 
Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to CONSERVATION, are as fol- 
lows: Annual—For Annual Members, $2; for Sustaining Mem- 
bers, $25; Total, with exemption from all other payments—for Life 
Members, $100; for Patrons, $1,000. Of the above amount, $1 
is set aside each year to pay the subscription of each member to 
CONSERVATION. 

Otto LUEBKERT, Secretary, 


The American Forestry Asso ciation. 


Membership in the Association coincides with the calendar year 
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THECARE OF TREES | 


An interesting but not extraordinary example of our methods of 
saving valuable old trees. These wounds will suffer no further 
decay and in a few years a layer of bark will have overlapped the 
cement filling. 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR TREES 


If you have old trees which you would save, if your orchard is 
run-down, infested with the San Jose Scale, Codling Moth, or 
other insects, if your elm trees were stripped of their foliage last 
year; in short, if you have any tree problem in your mind GET ® 
OUR EXPERT OPINION. 

Our work embraces every line of Scientific Forestry; pruning sur- 
gery, insect control, fertilizing, etc. It is complete in every respect. 
Our men are carefully trained and are the best in the business. 
We have crews now working from Maine to Virginia and west 
through Iowa. 


THE CARE OF FORESTS 


If you have forest lands or waste-land to be put in forests we 
can assist you and bring excellent returns. Consult us before 
calling on a lumberman; it will be to your advantage. 

Let us mail you our booklet on the CARE OF TREES—sent free 
on application. We will gladly answer your questions. 

Treatise on Shade Trees by G. H. Allen; on Apple-Growing by 
George T. Powell, one dollar each, postpaid. Absolutely unequaled. 
OUR FREE LECTURES.—Village Improvement Societies, Boards 
of Trade, etc., should correspond with us relative to securing our 
free stereopticon lecture on the Care of Trees. 


; 846 Tremont Building, Boston 
MUNSON-WHITAKER 60) 1,06 Flatiron Building, NEW YORK 
e 1006 Monadnock Building, CHICAGO 


NEW ENGLAND 


COUNTRY HOMES 
TIMBER LANDS, 


PULP-wWOOD LANDS, 
WATER POWERS, ETC. , 
are invited to make known their wants 
with fullest particulars. 








a 














Stock and dairy farms, 
Summer Houses at sea- 
shore, White Mountains 
and Berkshire Hills, from 
25 to 1,500 acres of land, 


ranging in price from 





$10,000 up to $150,000. 
Will be pleased to give full 
description and terms. 


George C. Davis 


70 STATE STREET, BOSTON 





RALPH HERBERT WAGGONER 


3098 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


| seek to bring BUYER and OWNER 
together without intermediaries. 


| always have in my hands desirable 


properties at favorable prices. 











High-grade Country Estates 
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WORK ON A NATIONAL FOREST 


No, 10, Dealing with Frontier Communities 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, Supervisor, Sierra National Forest 


could find time for another of 

these glimpses of our problems up 
here among the rocks of Sierra. New 
and interesting phases of life present 
themselves almost every day, and of 
course, the larger policy questions are 
always with us. 

When I look back along the busy 
months since the first article of this 
series appeared in print, I begin to un- 
derstand with more definiteness how 
intimately all that I have written from 
this forest is related to actual events 
here, to our secret undercurrents, to the 
changing airs of our spiritual atmos- 
phere, and indeed, to the very warp 
and woof of our perpetually fascinat- 
ing struggle with the demons of doubt 
and chaos as we carry forward the 
bronze tree symbol of the Service. 

The intelligent filing clerks, glanc- 
ing, no matter how swiftly, over cor- 
respondence from any forest, must in- 
evitably seize an impression as of the 
ebb and flow of tides, good or 
bad, sometimes in grazing matters, 


i HAS been many months since I 


sometimes in timber, very often in re- 
gard to lands or special uses. Of 
course, the chiefs of divisions in their 
weekly conferences <liscuss, among all 
the routines, these occasional neap- 
tides of tumult, which whirl and glis- 
ten like very maelstroms, funneling 
wild seas clear down to the primeval 
rocks of human nature; these young 
and fire-hearted chiefs can perhaps 
trace back all such tumults to the 
smallest of beginnings in local igno- 
rance and misunderstandings. 

At other times, how smooth and fair 
the placid waters of life move on in 
their appointed channels; the filing 
clerks have merely routine work, dull, 
safe, and pre-eminently proper, com- 
ing to their methodical hands from that 
serene forest. Then, of a surety, one 
may sit down and write little stories as 
of Robin Hood camp-fires, and indulge 
in a chapter of “New Worlds for Old” 
at lunch-time. 

“Blessed is that nation,” wrote a 
philosopher once, “that has no_his- 
tory;” and, as I remember, time was 
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when I accepted and rejoiced in the 
saying as one that was full of ripe 
wisdom. But ore night my thoughts 
ran back along the pathways, half 
dream, half visicn, and I saw such a 
land, wrapped in age-long peace and 
forever past its struggles. The very 
power to make history had perished, 
and, even in my sight, the people fell 
apart as a loosened fagot of dry 
branches gathered by an old peasant 
woman in a Thuringiati forest—and 
that nation ceased to be. “Blessed is 
the Service,” to make our new saying, 
“that goes on unresting, unhasting, 
adding strength to strength and wis- 
dom to wisdom, age after age, and 
making many vol:umes of history all its 
own. 

Really then, the very essence of all 
these primitive studies of mine—of 
these leaflets frorn the “Book of Be- 
ginnings”—is that they must move on 
and on with the actual currents of our 
lives and our work. They cannot al- 
ways discourse prettily of ranger-lads, 
mountain horses, shake-makers, and 
forest fires. More and more, as the 
years pass, we are brought up against 
all those larger problems, social and 
economic, which are related to good 
government. Let us be truly glad that 
it is so, my gentle reader ; that in every 
forest, in every community, in every 
honest effort to create new and better 
conditions, are the seeds of honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, and all the mate- 
rials for a first-class conflagration. 

Even forest officers, riding forth like 
Froissart’s knights, a-carolling down 
the woodland ways, or sitting among 
their bluff companions in their sage- 
green doublets (new uniform, twenty- 
two ounces, etc!) underneath Lambert- 
ian Pines—even these mighty person- 
ages have had their bad quarters of 
hours, as they toiled to make safe and 
broad those all-essential trails and 
roads of thought and sympathy which 
link us to each other and to the whole 
outside world, until we, and our neigh- 
bors near and far, become one in re- 
gard to many vital things. We cannot 
use pickaxes, crowbars, and_ giant 
powder on these primal roads; we 


build them somehow, by every word 
and act; we maintain them at a great— 
and yet a most reasonable—expendi- 
ture of brain-cell and nerve-force. One 
must have a way open from heart to 
heart, here and there, all over a forest, 
or the most accurate records, the most 
methodical bookkeeping, the strictest 
of Use Book obediences will not save 
the forest-city in its hours of peril, 
when cloth-yard arrows are singing 
through the air like a swarm of yellow- 
jackets. 

Nearly all of us are dealing with ex- 
ceedingly attractive frontier communi- 
ties, representing every conceivable 
type of American character on its most 
independent and out-spoken sides. And 
certain occurrences in recent months 
“along the fighting line” have set me 
the age-old human problem once more. 

I think that one learns at last the 
utter wisdom of evading every sort of 
introspection—the whences, wherefores 
and whithers, the musty theological 
paradoxes, and the theses of the me- 
dieval school men. I think that a for- 
est officer must neither let himself say, 
“Am I a success?” nor, “Am I a fail- 
ure?” Both are wastes of energy, and 
not within his sphere of determination. 
But I do think that he should very of- 
ten face the larger hutnan problems: 
“Am I doing the very best that I can 
for each and all of the little independ- 
ent communities scattered here and 
there through the forest?” “Is the best 
that I can do, high enough to fill the 
very high requirements of the chang- 
ing and growing situation?’ One’s 
human trails strike miles of iron-wood 
brush; one’s human roadways run up 
against basalt and obsidian; snow- 
slides and mountain floods sweep down 
one’s rough-and-ready bridges; signal- 
fires from peak to peak sometimes 
warn one that there is still a spirit of 
dissent abroad. Then it is high time 
to size up the general problem once 
more. 

Doing this, in all humility, with all 
patience and self-separation, one comes 
at last, I am led to believe, to an un- 
shaken conception of the purely hu- 
man side of an American forest offi- 
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cer’s work as constituting, on the 
whole, the alpha and the omega of the 
task to which we are set. Now and 
then I tell myself that the very highest 
value of a first-rate Forest Service in 
this day and generation is not so much 
timber, or grazing, or even conserva- 
tion of water, great as all these are, 
now and forever. May it not be that 
we are in a fair way to shape and cre- 
ate that especial thing which America 
has hitherto in some degree lacked— 
the union, harmony and higher civiliza- 
tion of many and scattered mountain 
communities? I would not press this 
thought too far and thus wreck it in 
some word-desert, but I think it will 
bear consideration. 

True, we are not policemen, nor 
teachers, nor even humanitarians. We 
are merely  forest-workers, forest- 
makers, imperfectly equipped, brought 
up against new issues daily and hour- 
ly, and making all sorts of precedents 
for those more capable men of the fu- 
ture, those children spiritually sprung 
from our very loins, and carrying, for 
all time to come, the passwords of our 
earlier camps. Each of us all, in his 
own rude way, must learn so to deal 
with the frontier communities within 
or near to his forest, that they shall 
be helped and not hindered in the long 
run, by his labor as the local adminis- 
trator of the Service. In the long run, 
too, these communities must come to 
know beyond peradventure that they 
are being so helped upward and onward 
in their progress toward a finer civili- 
zation. No one can truly accomplish 
this in a day, nor in a year, and in 
many places the work of a lifetime will 
be needed to lay true and square the 
cornerstones of our Temple of For- 
estry. 

Least of all dare we to even think of 
ourselves as “reformers.” Let Paul 
continue to plant and Apollos to water, 
and He that giveth the increase will at 
last bring our broadcast sowing of the 
seeds of human fellowship through all 
our frontier communities, from the 
Mexican borders to the isles of Alaska, 
into a golden and_ heavy-headed 
harvest. 


Like Lord Cromer, each forest offi- 
cer—whether an _ isolated ranger, 
thrown so often on his own resources, 
thumbing nightly his dimly-understood 
U. B., or a well-equipped supervisor, 
with his still larger responsibilities—is 
sent to a very Egypt, to a land where 
the brooding Sphinx looks far out over 
the yellow desert, serene, eternal, and 
asks of each wayfarer in those immense 
wastes the waiting question that was 
meant for him, and for none other, 
from the birth-hour of time. Lord 
Cromer heard, understood, and accept- 
ed the Burden of Egypt, and of her an- 
cient peoples. Through days of good 
repute and of evil repute, through plots 
and counterplots, through slanders and 
abuse, and memorable upheavals he 
toiled on unanswering, unembittered, 
doing the Work of Egypt. Thus it 
came to pass, when he was old and 
worn out, that the foundations were 
truly laid. Thus is he remembered in 
world-history, not for the Assouan 
Dam, not for the cotton-fields and mills, 
not for the tawny, corporal-trained 
Egyptian soldiers in the Soudan, not 
even for his own marvelous financial 
genius ; but chiefly because he was the 
slow, patient, persistent organizer of 
hundreds of struggling, ignorant, sus- 
picious, and alien little village-commu- 
nities scattered all over Egypt, into 
something like a working whole. 

That was really great! That was to be 
one of the mighty line of modern pro- 
consuls, English or American, who are 
shaping half-savage colonies into the 
beginnings of states and nations. One 
puts in the list Lord Dufferin and Pres- 
ident-elect Taft; and I, for one, very 
gladly put Sir Dietrich Brandis there. 
I have learned a little of the forest- 
peoples of India and their village laws, 
usages and forest rights, and I can dim- 
ly guess at the vast complexities of the 
task which Brandis accomplished in 
dealing so well with those millions of 
hungry, suffering aliens. Yes! India’s 
great forester was somehow so en- 
dowed by the high gods that he faltered 
no whit through all those wrestling 
years, until he disentangled and slow- 
lier knit together, in equitable and 
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durable manner, the whole fabric of 
forest-village life. 

But the genius of our American insti- 
tutions requires that administrators of 
public trusts, such as a forest, deal with 
the local problem according to other 
methods than the methods of Cromer 
and Brandis. All of the frontier com- 
munities form parts of the various 
counties and states, and are often 
American clear through. We belong 
to them, and they belong to us. Cromer 
and Brandis governed by obedience, in 
letter and spirit, to Equity; we, striv- 
ing no less for Equity, must ever make 
that Equity plain to plain men. We ap- 
peal constantly to reason and good will. 
Sometimes the most supreme tact can- 
not avoid an issue without sacrificing 
a principle. In such cases a forest offi- 
cer must stay with the principle, must 
sustain the issue at any cost of public 
criticism, sure that he will be justified 
in the end, even by many (if not by all) 
of those who have attacked him. 

The underlying issues which are 
raised with more or less distinctness by 
many persons in frontier communities 
are exceedingly simple. They have to be 
understood, separated from irrelevant 
problems, and made very plain to one’s 
own mind first, in order that they 
can be cheerfully met from time to 
time. The rangers are troubled by 
them, and often fail to think them out, 
so that excellent ranger material may 
be lost to the Service if a supervisor 
fails to discuss these things with entire 
freedom and justice. 

The primary frontier issue with the 
forest is that, away down in the bottom 
of his heart, many a real, old-fashioned 
mountaineer does not sympathize at all 
with the setting apart of National For- 
ests. He does not see any reason in 
trying to conserve the natural resources 
of his region; he considers, in fact, 
that there are none too many such re- 
sources for the present generation, and 
more particularly not anything more 
than he wishes to use himself. He says 
in effect, and when with his own kind 
he says very often and with emphasis, 
about this sort of thing: 

“Tt is downright wicked for Eastern- 


ers, an’ city folks, an’ rich tourists, an’ 
millionaire lumbermen, an’ power- 
plants to get up this here forest scheme 
to take our rights away from us. This 
region belongs to us. Our fathers set- 
tled here in the rocks fifty years ago. 
There ain’t nuthin’ to spare for the out- 
siders. We want to ‘take up’ any tim- 
ber land there is; we want to cut trees 
when and where we please; we want to 
burn brush in summer ; we want to run 
our cattle any old way we like, with- 
out paying a grazing fee. We do not 
want any game laws; we do not want to 
go to any officer for permits, nor have 
regulations of any sort put up over us 
by men living somewhere else. We 
have to live here, and all we want is to 
be let alone.” 

I think that perhaps I have been 
more fortunate than many supervisors 
in being able to get at precisely the 
frame of mind of many mountain peo- 
ple about the forest idea. I heard much 
of this kind of thing long before I came 
into the Service, twelve and fifteen 
years ago, when President Cleveland 
first established reserves and parks. I 
used to go camping in the Sierras and 
talk with many mountain people about 
forestry and a forest system for Amer- 
ica. The underlying question in nearly 
every mind was a very human one: 
“How would such a thing affect me 
personally?” And the almost universal 
conclusion was that whatever lessened 
the freedom of the mountain realm was 
wholly bad. 

“Once,” said one of them to me re- 
egretfully, long ago, “I could ride from 
Tejon Pass, north through the foothills 
of the Sierras, clear to Shasta, more 
than 700 miles, and never strike a 
fence.” 

“Before the forest was established, 
said another fine old mountaineer to 
me, not a year ago, “any of us fellows 
had all sorts of chances that we don’t 
have now. A lot of things that we al- 
ways held belonged to us as a right, are 
taken away.” 

He did not necessarily mean that it 
was less safe to shoot deer out of sea- 
son, or track them in the deep snows. 
He did not necessarily imply that the 
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chances of putting a fraudulent home- 
stead claim in splendid pine timber 
were gone forever. He meant a lot of 
little things, the taking the lumber from 
an abandoned cabin, the securing a lit- 
tle deserted orchard somewhere, the 
grazing of a small band of goats or 
sheep. Such men as these must be 
handled with the utmost skill and pa- 
tience. Time and good will are the ele- 
ments of the game. 

There was once a mountaineer who 
owned a few head of cattle. He re- 
fused openly to take out a permit. He 
kept on friendly terms with the super- 
visor and all the rangers, and every one 
liked him, too. But he said that the 
regulation was nonsense and that he 
needed the $2 more than the Govern- 
ment did. It put the supervisor in a 
hole, for the mountaineer was vastly 
popular, and yet the offence was fla- 
grant. Should he be arrested and taken 
into court for $2? Should his fee be 
paid by the supervisor, and a receipt 
sent him with a letter explaining that 
somebody had to do it, and that in all 
other respects he was too good a man 
to be hastily dealt with? 

Just then the mountaineer’s cattle 
broke down the supervisor’s fence one 
day, and two of them, worth over fifty 
dollars, ate nitrate out of a sack of gar- 
den fertilizer under a shed, which 
killed them incontinently; and they 
were buried where they fell in the 
coming orchard by the meadow. 

The mountaineer said “he couldn’t 
blame nobody.” “But,” he added, “I 
expect ye might balance them steers 
agin that two dollars that ye thinks I 
owe ye fur a permit.” 

These things may seem trivial, but 
really they are not, because after awhile 
more serious issues come up. Neither 
ten nor a hundred mountaineers will 
ever break out into open war against a 
forest on these little items, nor on the 
general basis of inability to see the local 
value of a forest system. But after 
awhile, in one corner or another, a few 
men, from motives of self-interest, 
work deftly upon this raw material; it 
smokes a while, then it bursts into 
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fiame. A local politician wants an issue 
that leads men’s thoughts from some- 
thing more dangerous; a land-claimant 
has good reason to believe that his pa- 
pers will be cancelled; a stock man de- 
sires to be allowed to run more cattle 
than the forest officer thinks best for 
the range, or fair to other neighbors. 

In a thickly settled and prosperous 
region, time, experience and intelligent 
leadership have developed systematic 
methods of sifting baseless charges and 
foolish complaints from any genuine 
grievances which such a community 
has learned to present with force and 
dignity, through the proper channels. 
But the mountaineer, when stirred up, 
justly or unjustly, too often uses every 
available weapon, burns all his powder, 
and acts on the old principle that if one 
only throws enough mud at his op- 
ponent, some of it is sure to stick. 

A supervisor of my acquaintance was 
once met by a highly excited friend, 
who said: “I nearly thrashed a couple 
of men on your account. There were 
a lot of teamsters down in the village. 
They were talking about you, and one 
of them said that you were in the habit 
of burning the cabins of poor, inof- 
fensive Indians. Then another said 
that he heard that you had been ar- 
rested by a Government detective for 
stealing over $2,000,000 last year from 
the income of your forest. And both 
those men knew that you handled no 
Government money ; that all the checks 
came from Washington. Both of them 
had teamed for the Government, and 
had been promptly paid. And both of 
them said you were a square man. 

A little more questioning showed the 
supervisor that both these stories had 
been originated by a little group of 
land claimants, whose so-called “home- 
steads” were being “brought into 
court.” It was merely a part of the 
price which one pays as he goes along, 
for the privilege of making things bet- 
ter and not worse. The supervisor 
(and his superiors) had philosophy 
enough to laugh about it, and the su- 
pervisor remarked that he fortunatelv 
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belonged to the natural order Pachy- 
dermata. 

To be a forester in this day and age 
is to be a man who has a profound 
capacity for forgetting all unhelpful 
personal criticism. He must not pick 
it up, nor listen to talebearers and gos- 
sips. He must treat all men with equal 
fairness, and must carry no personal 
feelings into his daily business. Good 
literature is the refuge in all hours of 
storm, and most of all, the great lyrics 
and epics, the tales of heroes, and the 
vast dramas of human existence. There 
was once an astronomer up on Mount 
Hamilton, at the Lick Observatory, 
who used to tell me that five years of 
star-gazing lifted one “above all the 
flea-bites.”” Five years of forestry, of 
association with pines and mountains, 
ought to do as much as this for a man. 

But let us not unduly exaggerate the 
frontier problems, for they lessen every 
year and our men are not afraid to meet 
them. Gentleness and justice long, very 
long, continued will ripen at last into 
permanent relations with each and 
every one of the frontier communities. 
The growing forest will give employ- 
ment to more people, homes will 
increase, better schools and more 
churches will be established, telephones 
and railroads will bring in new ideas, 
and increase prosperity. Many an old 
superstition, many an ancient prejudice 
will soon melt like late rain-swept 
snows, and “leave not a wrack behind. ’ 

The next generation will be in com- 
plete touch with the forest idea, and 
even the old are learning, little by little, 
that forestry has come to stay, that tim- 
ber cannot be cut without a permit, that 
grazing fees must be paid and that the 
forest officer is sustained, in case of 
need, by the whole power of a great 
government. No tactful man will ever 
try to “rub these things in;’’ but neither 
will be give up this impregnable posi- 
tion, as did one old-time ranger that I 
knew of. He was heard to say to a 
frontiersman, who objected to the trou- 
ble of asking for a permit for free fire- 
wood : 

“Tf I wasn’t a ranger I would feel 
just as you do. It’s kind of a fool regu- 
lation anyhow.” 
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Slowly and often painfully, then, the 
average frontiersman will learn the in- 
disputable legal fact that what he has 
called “his” mountains belong in large 
part to all the people of America, “for 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber,” and for whatever can be shown to 
be the “higher use.” In what the fron- 
tiersman calls “his country,” he only 
owns certain areas to which he has se- 
cured a title. He never had “rights” 
in the woods, the waters, the game, the 
grazing over wild areas of unentered 
land—the land of the people of the Na- 
tion. He only had a temporary privi- 
lege to use these outside lands, because 
they lay idle and unfenced. The Na- 
tion so long deemed itself so rich in 
surplus lands that no one thought of re- 
ducing these things to a business sys- 
tem, and of charging a rental for all 
use of Government land, so as to keep 
in clear sight the main fact of owner- 
ship. Men’s thoughts are clearing fast 
on this point. In a National Forest the 
lands belong to the Government, and to 
those people who have titles there. 

I find it slow work to get a frontiers- 
man to understand or accept all this, 
and harder yet to have him realize that 
a “regulation” has any legal value 
whatever. Sometimes I say to a man: 

“It’s this way: All the people in Cali- 
fornia own the statehouse at Sacra- 
mento, because they furnished the 
money and ordered it built. But the 
laws of California create a Capitol 
Commission, appointed by the gover- 
nor, and empower this commission to 
appoint a superintendent, who hires the 
workmen, and makes rules which are 
posted all over the building. If you go 
up there and deface the building, or spit 
on the floor, the first of the officials who 
sees you will stop it. If you make a 
row, he will “run you in.” If the peo- 
ple had not given the authority to make 
such rules and regulations (and to en- 
force them) pretty soon California 
would have no Capitol. In just the 
same way the people established the 
forest, and gave the chief of the forest 
power to make rules and regulations 
which have the force of law. Govern- 
ment is mainly carried on in all civilized 
countries by appointive officers. Most 
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of the business of life is carried on in 
that way, too. Directors consult, and 
name a bank cashier, or a mill-boss, or 
a division superintendent. They can- 
not possibly leave it to the vote of the 
depositors, or the mill-hands, or the 
railroad laborers. There is no other 
way, so far as we can see at present, 
than to have the forests of America run 
from year to year under a business sys- 
tem, which puts men at the head, holds 
them responsible, and gives their rules 
and regulations an authoritative force.” 

I hear some reader saying just here: 

“This is too simple: no one objects to 
the system.” But I assure you that | 
have known many persons who had to 
be talked to in just this way about 
“rules and regulations.” Where condi- 
tions are primitive, thinking, too, re- 
mains primitive, and I have found a lot 
of comparisons very useful. The peo- 
ple want a battleship, but appointive 
officers must plan, build, and operate it 
under “rules and regulations.” What 
happens to a man who walks into a 
Government navy yard, and tries to 
carry off some lumber? Very much 
what happens to a fellow who goes into 
a Government forest and tries to get 
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what does not belong to him. And 
everybody knows that all this protec- 
tion and this enforcement of “rules and 
regulations” is necessary. 

I began these notes by saying that we 
warred continually with the spirits of 
doubt and chaos. But ever the empire 
of old Night diminishes; the light 
pours through. As in those tremendous 
cosmogonies of Dante and Milton, Hell, 
and all that is yet formless or sheer evil, 
lies below, shaken by great waves, win- 
nowed by mighty winds, but neverthe- 
less, already marked out for new 
worlds by the golden compasses of the 
Almighty. All that we need to see 
these things more clearly is to have 
more life, more vitality, more fighting 
power, a more absolute and invincible 
courage of our convictions. Then, 
though without diplomas, we _ shall 
teach The people, and though without 
batons, we shall lead them to victories 
of which they do not yet dream. Then 
we shall not be injured in mind, body 
or soul by any one’s misinterpretations 
of us, or of our work. That work will 
move on as the stars of heaven move— 
a part of Universal Order. 
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ETHICS OF THE FOREST 


By ALEXANDRE ERIXON 


“By day or by night, summer or winter, beneath the trees the heart feels nearer to that depth 
of life which the far sky means. The rest of spirit, found only in beauty, ideal and pure, comes 
there because the distance seems within touch of thought.""—Jefferies, 


and gentle teachings, is truly per- 

ceived by only a few in the busy 
rush of our prosaic time; and yet, if 
we will only stop to consider, we shall 
find that the phase here presented is 
not the one of least value. 

“To most of us,” says Lubbock, 
“Nature when sombre, or even gloomy, 
is soothing and consoling; when bright 
and beautiful, not only raises the spirit, 
but inspires and elevates the whole 
being.” 

No wonder that in ancient times the 
raiment of the fields and hillsides be- 
came an object of reverence, and that 
the forests were held in religious wor- 
ship. With a roof of leaves, a carpet 
of moss and flowers, the stillness, and 
the softened light of the shady arcades, 
what a realm we have for the fairies 
of old mythology! But though our age 
can see only as visions of the past, there 
are yet monarchs of the forest that be- 
come enveloped with their own chap- 
ters of historic events, which give them 
an added charm even to the less poetic 
observer. In our own country these 
landmarks may yet be few, but if 
not neglected they will go down 
into the annals of posterity like “The 
Soma Cypress of Lombardy, which 
is 120 feet high and twenty-three 
in circumference, and is_ calculated 
to go back forty years before the 
birth of Christ. Francis the First is 
said to have driven his sword into it 
in despair after the battle of Padua, 
and Napoleon altered his road over the 
Simplon so as to spare it.” And though 
their history may not have so many 
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pages as that of this, even the trees 
under which we played as children will 
come back with reverent memories if 
we see them shading the same plot of 
grass, after many years. 

But there are also pleasures and 
benefits which are ours to enjoy to- 
day; though often they are so common 
as to pass unheeded. The comfort of 
shade in the warmth of summer, be- 
neath a canopy of leaves is one of the 
free gifts of the forest. Again, there 
is the shelter which it yields in a storm. 
And not least, the fresh fragrance of 
its purified air, where with each breath 
we gain a lengthened lease of life, and 
the mind is revived as well as the body. 
Lastly, in this class, we may also add 
that of wealth, following as a gift of 
the forest, of which Sir John Lubbock 
gives us an example when speaking of 
“The region of the Landes, which fifty 
years ago was one of the poorest and 
most miserable in France, but has now 
been made one of the most prosperous, 
owing to the planting of pines. The 
increased value is estimated at no less 
than 1,000,000,000 francs. Where there 
were fifty years ago only a few thou- 
sand poor and unhealthy shepherds 
whose flocks pastured on the scanty 
herbage, there are now sawmills, char- 
coal kilns and turpentine works, inter- 
spersed with thriving villages and fertile 
agricultural lands.” 

“Speak to the earth and it shall teach 
thee,” says Job. And truly, to those 
who study Nature, it will also have its 
lesson. Of this Charles C. Abbott 
brings forth a very pretty illustration 
when speaking of a tree. “Go to it in 
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A Hardwood Forest, Showing Good Specimens of the Tulip Tree 
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Scene along Indian River, Alaska, Showing Spruce Timber 


early spring,” says he, “and watch the 
swelling leaf-buds. This is the tree’s 
busiest time, and yet how quietly it 
does its work! No one ever heard of 
a nervous or fretful tree. * * * I 
know a beech that yearly bears a half- 
million of leaves, yet their growth never 
made sufficient stir to deflect a thistle- 
down from its course.” To this he fur- 
ther adds, that, “He is a poor student 
who can spend a day with a tree and go 
home none the wiser.” 

All this may be perceived by a gen- 
eral observer if the mind is in tune with 
Nature; but still its greatest ethical 
value can be seen only when we open 
the portals of literature and art. The 


indebtedness of the latter to Nature is 
self-evident, if we look into galleries 
and homes for the beautifying pictorial 
productions of the day; but of its rela- 
tion to literature less is commonly 
known. However, it is a recognized 
fact that environments lend their modi- 
fication to human character and work. 
Of this Ruskin speaks, with due force 
of expression, in the third volume of 
Modern Painters : 

“This gift of taking pleasure in land- 
scape I assuredly possess in a greater 
degree than most men; it having been 
the ruling passion of my life, and the 
reason for the choice of its field of 
labor.” 
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All familiar with the works of Ruskin 
will affirm that his “field of labor” was 
one of the most noble of modern times. 
And we will here only add another quo- 
tation from his writings about the 
moral of landscapes. “It was,” says 
he, referring to the inspiration of beau- 
tiful sceneries, “according to its 
strength, inconsistent with every evil 
feeling, with spite, anger, covetousness;, 
discontent, and every other hateful pas- 
sion; but would associate itself deeply 
with every just and noble sorrow, joy, 
or affection.” 

In the same chapter he speaks of the 
works produced by some of the eminent 
authors in whom love of nature formed 
one of the strong traits of character, 
giving the following words as a sum- 
mary of the effects which this love pro- 
duced: “And if we now take final and 
full view of the matter, we shall find 
that the love of nature, wherever it has 
existed, has been a faithful and sacred 
element of human feeling; * * * 
it becomes the channel of certain sacred 
truths, which by no other means can 
be conveyed.” On the other hand, as 
a matter of contrast, he brings forth 
some examples of the results attained 
where this love was lacking; proving 
there the existence of a pleasure which 
the writers themselves felt in mere 
“filth and pain.” “They delight in 
dwelling upon vice, misfortune, or 
folly, as a subject of amusement.” 

Without seeking further data to 
verify this line of thought, let us here 
pass to the inferences deduced: that 
the effects which environments lend to 
one’s work may be greater than at first 
believed; and secondly: that purity of 
environments will lead to purity of 
thought ; for it is evident that there will 
be no love of nature if there is around 
us no nature to love. And as a sum- 
mary of this analysis we will find that 
the decline of this love does not only 
bring devastated fields, but also a degen- 


eracy of moral sentiment; not only the 
loss of material wealth, but also the 
germs of national degeneration. 

“Beautiful things have an ideal to 
show us,” says Harris. “When we get 
acquainted with them and, as it were, 
get their confidence, they tell us their 
secret.” And in the beauty of Nature, 
the vegetable kingdom, where the trees 
of the forest rank as the summary of 
all creative perfection, this secret will 
be found to be in a happier and nobler 
trend of thought. With this their an- 
cient sacredness becomes more rational. 
And we find, in our own time, not only 
the apparent advisability of sparing the 
old landmarks, but the necessity of in- 
creasing as far as possible these areas 
which bring their salutary influence to 
both body and mind. In addition to 
this rises the still graver need of not 
only encouraging the growth of a na- 
ture to love, but also the love of nature ; 
the study of that which in itself is a 
source of peace and pleasure. 

We must arrive at a true conception 
of beauty, and learn that in a final 
analysis the value of these verdant 
areas will there even transcend their 
economic worth; leading, as it does, 
not only to the highest development of 
the most notable talents with which hu- 
man minds have been endowed, but 
also to a moral transcendency of the 
people among which the influence of 
these talents is brought to bear. And 
in this way, and this way only, can we 
leave to the future a country which is 
not composed of barren hillsides and 
barren hearts. 

“All those who love Nature she loves 
in return, and will richly reward, not 
perhaps with good things, as they are 
commonly called, but with the best 
things of this world; not with money 
and titles, horses and carriages, but 
with bright and happy thoughts, con- 
tentment and peace of mind.” 
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Natural Reproduction of White Pine, Showing Density of Growth 
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IN THE GIANT FOREST OF THE SIERRAS 


By ALEXANDER BLAIR THAW 


E FIRST of living things! 
Ye that were goodly trees 


When the great King of Kings, 


Building his garden wall, 
Brought down to Babylon, 

Upon her streams, the tall 
Cedars of Lebanon. 


Ye mighty trees! 
Ye which are first, of all 
Kings of the wildwood! 


Over the earth and seas 
Here we are come at last, 
Weary with wanderings, 
Down at your feet to fall; 
Here, by your mountain springs, 
Silent and all alone, 
Through the long ages past, 
High on your granite throne 
Ye stood in your glory. 


Mighty ye grew in girth, 
3rother by brother, 

Bending your mighty knees 
Down to the lap of earth, 

While the great mother 
Still to your listening ears 

Whispered her story, 
Tales of our wandering years, 

Tales of our childhood. 


Here on the mother’s lap, 
When earth was young, 
Your slender rootlets clung, 
Like tender fingers pressed 
Close to her maiden breast, 
Then first the living sap 
Leaped from her bosom. 


Now you are mighty trees— 
Full forty centuries 
Past, since that- morn, 
When on these stony hills 
Bloomed your first blossom. 
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Led by your mountain rills, 
We greet you, great brothers, first born 
Of our mother, the earth! 
Here, in the heart of the hills, 
Where you: dwell 
And forever have dwelt, 
The great mother first felt 
Through her virgin repose 
The quickening spell 
Of your birth. 


And under the snows 
Of these hills of her breasts, 

Where they rise— 
Where they lift their pure crests 

To the skies— 
Deep under the ground, 

Where your strong roots are wound, 
Her delicate veins 

With your growth have grown; 
And they swell 

With the coming of life to these hills 
Where you dwell, 

With the sweep of the life-giving rains, 
Which her passion distils 


From the pure, sunlit heavens above her. 


Ye guardians who treasure 
The gracious gift of rain, 
And still pour forth again, 
Age after age, and year on year, 
In bounteous measure, 
Your everlasting fountains! 
O, ve great trees, 
Who lift your lofty forms, 
And gather earth’s increase, 
And reign in endless peace 
Through all the centuries 
Amidst the passions of her storm! 
Up to these mountains— 
Where evermore you stand, 
Great sentinels 
O’er all this virgin land, 
Guarding your sacred wells, 
We come to drink of these. - 














THE WORLD'S MOST VALUABLE 
IRRIGATED DISTRICTS 


By G. E. BROWNE 


T THE present time, when the 
A tendency for people to con- 

gregate in the cities is so great, 
and when these congested conditions 
result in such a loss to health and hap- 
piness and morals to so many, it seems 
a pity that the wonderful resources of 
the irrigated sections of our Great 
West can not be brought more closely 
to the attention of the public generally. 
There is room now for hundreds of 
thousands of our people in the irrigat- 
ed districts already developed, and 
other great projects nearing comple- 
tion. With the development of irriga- 
tion during the past few years, and at 
the cost of millions of dollars, agricul- 
tural, horticultural and __ intensified 
farming have advanced most wonder- 
fully. 

This is an age of specializing, and, 
thanks to our Federal Government, 
which through the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, the Forest Service, and the Bu- 
reau of Soils and Plant Industry, has 
brought these subjects down to a 
science, thousands of acres of arid and 
worthless lands are now occupied by 
the most prosperous and _ contented 
people on the continent. No other pub- 
lic appropriations our Government has 
made have resulted in so much good 
to so many. 

In this age, when the young man 
asks, “What business am I to follows?” 
what better advice can be given him 
than to follow scientific agriculture 
and horticulture? He can make no 
mistake by taking up a tract of irri- 
gated land, which has been proved to 
be adapted to fruit culture. It is an 
ideal life—not isolated, as on the prai- 
ries, farms and ranches, and our edu- 
cated people are developing and mak- 


ing their homes in these new districts, 
and the social features of this life are 
more congenial than in the large cities. 
Many of the leading educators and 
business men of the country are buy- 
ing and developing irrigated lands in 
the better fruit sections. There are 
excellent school facilities and it is a 
healthy life, and a life of independ- 
ence. 

Fruit raising on irrigated land ap- 
peals to nearly every one. It is not 
drudging in the hot sun and dry and 
dusty soil for small and not sure yields 
of crops, but concentrated work con- 
fined to a small area. No one should 
be misled, however, and think a living 
can be obtained with little or no work. 
It requires the best attention and at 
the right time; but he who gives hon- 
est and intelligent attention to his work 
will be amply repaid in results. Most 
irrigation companies prefer young 
men, even though they have had no 
experience in country life and fruit 
culture. They generally learn the 
modern methods more correctly and in 
less time than the older farmers from 
the East, who are liable to be set in 
their methods. It is the intelligent 
and industrious class of people who 
have made the best districts so famous. 

At the present time there are many 
irrigating companies putting land on 
the market, both in large and small 
tracts, some demanding high prices for 
the land and others much lower. The 
Government is also expending millions 
of dollars in new undertakings. 

Irrigated lands are divided into two 
classes, one, which we niay designate 
as fruit land, which, in the raw state, 
always brings a high price, and the 
other forage and crop land, which 
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sells much lower. In this article I am 
dealing with the former. ilowever, I 
want to say here, that the latter class 
is valuable land, and with proper care 
will vield large returns, but it has not 
the attractive features nor as great 
prospects as the former. It can never 
reach the high prices which the fruit 
lands begin to bring immediately after 
they are planted to trees. 

I have shown no partiality in select- 
ing the best fruit districts, but have 
taken Wenatchee, Hood River, Yaki- 
ma and Spokane Valley as examples, 
for in these districts there are better 
organizations and better results have 
been attained. There are other locali- 
ties which are smaller and probably 
fully as good, but the above men- 
tioned districts are undoubtedly the 
best known throughout the country on 
account of their age, and because their 
fruit has gained a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Fruit growers in these places 
are using the most advanced and im- 
proved methods, and land values are 
the highest in the West. 

These four great districts have set 
the example, which the younger terri- 
tories are bound to follow to achieve 
success. It has not been easy to gain 
the reputation that Wenatchee, Hood 
River, Yakima and Spokane Valley 
have in the markets of the world. 

There are many different kinds of 
fruits raised in these places, but the 
apple is the leader. The culture of 
this fruit has reached the highest pos- 
sible development, and that grown in 
these sections commands the top-notch 
prices in the world’s marke:. 

These districts were all started in a 
small way, and it is now almost impos- 
sible to buy raw land except in the 
Spokane Valley, where a few tracts 
are being put on the market. 

Success or failure extends from the 
time the land is broken and _ trees 
planted, up to the bearing state, and 
everything depends on proper care at 
the proper time, especially in pruning, 
spraying, irrigating and cultivating. 

Thanks again to the Government 
interest and advice on these subjects, 
the growth of the fruit industry has 


been wonderfully developed, and the 
increased value of the land has gone 
beyond the wildest expectations, and 
is still advancing. 

People look with amazement at the 
irrigated land values, and are just as 
much amazed at the prices obtained 
for fruit grown on these lands. The 
present prices and values are certain 
to keep on climbing as long as the 
fruit growers in these districts adhere 
to the high standards set in growing, 
packing and marketing their products. 

The most essential requirement in 
making this arid land valuable is the 
water. The more complete and better 
regulated the water system, the more 
valuable it is to the land and the owner. 
Above all things the water supply must 
be adequate at all times. 

The right kind of trees, true to name 
and from the best nursery stock, adapt- 
ed to the soil, climate and general con- 
ditions, is the next essential to success. 

Transportation is undoubtedly as im- 
portant an any one thing, excepting 
water and nursery stock. Cars must be 
had at the time needed, and the more 
railroad competition at hand the more 
valuable the land is. 

Soils are also very essential. In the 
four districts above mentioned, there 
are entirely different soils, but each one 
is especially adapted to growing differ- 
ent varieties of apples, peaches, pears, 
cherries, plums, prunes, apricots and 
grapes, and consequently the above lo- 
calities have never been forced to com- 
pete strongly among themselves. 

Wenatchee grows Spitzenberg apples 
very successfully and an exceptionally 
fine quality of peaches, apricots and 
cherries. Hood River leads with the 
Yellow Newton and Spitzenberg apples. 
Yakima is proved to be better adapted 
to Winesap apples and certain varieties 
of peaches and pears. Spokane Valley 
grows to excellent advantage the Jon- 
athan, Rome Beauty and Wagener ap- 
ples. 

The systematic picking, packing and 
marketing of the fruit leads to increased 
values for the products of the orchards, 
and this has caused the organization of 
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fruit growers’ associations, which are 
not only a great benefit to people rais- 
ing fruits, but also to the buyers, as 
there is no cutting of prices and no poor 
fruit shipped. Pruning, spraying and 
caring for the trees, and picking and 
packing the crops all tend to increased 
values. The fruit industry nearly equals 
the lumber industry in capital, and will 
likely lead in a few years. 

When one thinks of a five-year-old 
orchard (which means it is just coming 
in to bearing) selling for $300 per acre, 
it seems absurdly high, but by proper 
attention and cultivation, the land can 
easily be made to pay ten per cent. net, 
or better, annually on this valuation. 
Many sales have been made this past 
season in these districts, of bearing 
orchards at from $1,500 to $3,000 per 
acre. 

Taking the figures of each district 
separately and collectively, with an 
average yield per acre in the average 
year, we find that a_ five-year-old 
orchard, which is just beginning to bear 
nicely at that age, will pay for itself in 
four years, if the same were bought for 
$3,000 per acre. It is nearly impossible 
to buy an orchard after the trees are 
over three years old, and this is very 
plausible, for any owner is generally 
situated so he can keep his holding until 
it comes into full bearing, when he is 
made independent with even a ten-acre 
tract. 

Each year sees the price of land 
planted with trees increase in value, 
and a conservative price for two- and 
three-year-old orchards is $700 and 
$1,000, respectively. 

Of all the numerous varieties of fruit 
grown in these four irrigated valleys or 
districts, there is probably a greater 
cash return derived from growing 
peaches, cherries, berries, cantaloupes, 
tomatoes and other small fruits, but it 
requires far greater attention and care 
than does the raising of apples. The 
first named fruits must necessarily be 
picked, packed and shipped just before 
they ripen, and any delay is disastrous 
to the grower. Not so, however, with 
apples. These may be picked through 
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a period of several weeks and packed 
and marketed at any time during the 
winter, and this fruit I desire to treat 
of in particular. 

I have been asked many times “what 
are the best varieties of apples to raise.” 
My answer is that it depends entirely 
on the climate, soil and location. 

The Spitzenberg, Jonathan, Winesap, 
Rome Beauty and Wagener have the 
highest market value and are always in 
demand in the large apple centers. 
There are many other varieties, which 
grow and bear equally well, and often 
bring a high price, but the above named 
varieties command on the average the 
highest figures. The Winter Banana, 
which is a new apple, so to speak, has 
brought a remarkable price the past two 
seasons. It is a very delicate fruit, how- 
ever, and hard to ship. It probably has 
the best coloring and the most delicate 
tints of any apple grown, but the flavor 
is poor. It would not be advisable to 
plant a large orchard to this variety, as 
it is simply a fad at the present time. 
The finest trade demands a melting 
fruit—a texture that assimilates when 
eating. 

It is a difficult matter to decide on 
the different varieties for planting, but 
the best advice I know of is to plant a 
strictly commercial orchard, with, of 
course, the possible exception of a few 
varieties for family use. 

It is proper to add that people are 
becoming so interested in the fruit in- 
dustry that the department of agricul- 
ture in several of the western states, 
as well as at Washington, are flooded 
with inquiries relative to location and t° 
the fruit industry in general. I can state 
very positively that there is no question 
before the American people to-day that 
is attracting so much attention as irri- 
gation, and especially as applied to fruit 
culture, and I can venture to say that 
within two years all the best fruit dis- 
tricts that are now irrigated will be set 
out to orchards, and this coming year 
will see a great rush of the best class of 
citizens to these valleys to obtain small 
tracts of this valuabie land. 

The fruit markets of the world are 
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demanding western fruit. No section 
of the country can compete with the 
West for the highest grades. Eastern 
nurseries have even moved to this sec- 
tion of the country. Buyers from all 
sections of the land, and many from 
London and European points, visit these 
valleys to make their annual purchases, 
and it is figured that two-fifths of the 
apple crop of this year is being shipped 
abroad. 

How great this increase will be in the 
future can only be estimated from past 
shipments, and the continually increas- 
ing demand for our fruit in the Euro- 
pean markets. Many dealers in this 
country, who ordered from one _ to 
twenty cars of apples this season, have 
recently placed orders for additional 
cars and find that they have to go with- 
out or pay increased prices. There is 
no fruit in the world that excels the 
western apple, and the great class of 
American apple users demand the best, 
regardless of price. From the closest 
observation, even in view of the fact 
that there are many orchards coming 
into bearing, the demand has increased 
faster than the supply, and market 
values are naturally bound to increase. 
It can be stated positively that Ameri- 
can markets can more than take care of 
the additional fruit raised each year, 
and the foreign demand, on the other 
hand, has been increasing more rapidly 
in the past three years than the home 
demand. 

There has seldom been any business 
that offered such great and sure returns 
to the investor, and irrigation has been 
proven to be of great value and no ex- 
periment. 

It is not generally known that the 
laws of the State of Washington pro- 
hibit the sale or giving away of wormy 
apples. The object of this is to keep 
the orchards free from disease and in- 
crease the yield and price. 

Agricultural schools and_ colleges 
have made careful tests and studies of 
the soils within their respective states, 
and a new comer is protected in every 
possible way, if he takes time to inves- 
tigate. The danger from pests is now 
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very slight, as they are taken in hand 
at the start and never allowed to spread 
or obtain a foothold. I do not want to 
give the impression here that there are 
no obstacles to overcome, but people 
who plant orchards, and are observing, 
and listen to advice from people who 
have made this subject a careful study, 
are bound to bring their orchards into 
a bearing state in excellent condition. 

One thing very noticeable is, that 
people with little experience in irriga- 
tion and fruit culture often try to work 
out some plan of their own, which they 
think may be an improvement over 
methods used, but which proves in the 
end a detriment as long as they are 
trying to compete with men of experi- 
ence and a thorough understanding of 
fruit culture. New comers should gain 
their experience from those who have 
been successful. Every fruit grower is 
interested in a beginner raising the best 
fruit and keeping his tract in excellent 
condition, as it prevents the spread of 
disease, and makes the land more valu- 
able. There is as much danger of over 
irrigation as of too little. I know of one 
company that employs a “water man,” 
who assists and teaches a new comer 
in the method of irrigation. It is most 
peculiar also that quite a large percent- 
age of these same people seek this ad- 
vice, but act on their own judgment, 
and very often injure the growth of 
their orchards. 

I am sorry to say that there are a few 
poorly irrigated districts, due to the fact 
of location. Some are in frost belts, 
and others have not the soil or water 
which is essential. However, there are 
not many of this class, but a prospective 
purchaser should look into all condi- 
tions very thoroughly. 

I have often heard the statement 
made that the crops between the trees 
will pay for the land in two years. 
There are a few examples of this being 
done, but only under the most favorable 
conditions. A ten-acre tract planted 
with vegetables or small produce be- 
tween the trees, and well taken care of. 
can surely pay the interest on the in- 
vestment and give the owner a good 














Water Flowing Through the Upper Tier of Sluices, Down-stream Side 
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living the year round. It is unreason- 
able to expect more. Often times in 
the desire to reap large returns in crops 
between the trees, the trees themselves 
are neglected. I would not advise crop- 
ing after the third year, unless it were 
for the purpose of a small family gar- 
den. Bearing fruit trees require all the 
nourishment the soil contains. 

Other valleys may equal, or even sur- 
pass the districts above mentioned, but 
I am convinced that Wenatchee, Hooa 
River, Yakima and Spokane Valley will 
always be in the front ranks, and when 
we think of the best apples grown, 
these places will naturally be called to 
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mind, and they will certainly make a 
decided claim for the honor of being 
the districts where the best and highest 
priced apples are raised. 

Our National Government has aided 
very materially in reclaiming the arid 
lands of the West, and if our legislators 
at Washington could see the direct re- 
sults of the appropriations that have 
been made in the past few years to the 
United States Geological Survey, and 
the Bureau of Soils of the Agricultural 
Department, they would certainly be 
very liberal in their appropriations to 
these departments the coming year and 
thereafter. 





Surveying in the Grand Canyon 








FOREST PRESERVATION AND ELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER 


By ALLEN HOLLIS 


thority has declared that water 

was fit for but two uses—float- 
ing logs and turning mill wheels. 
Without assenting to this implied ex- 
clusion of the aesthetic notions of 
drinking and washing, we will now in- 
terest ourselves in the turning of mill 
wheels. 

Our industrial development and eco- 
nomic welfare depend on heat, power, 
and light. Without these tangible ex- 
pressions of energy, modern civiliza- 
tion were impossible. For centuries 
before the age of steam, power for 
mechanical uses was obtained from 
water; but heat and light have re- 
quired fuel until the present era. The 
steam engine, operated from cheap coai, 
for a time lessened interest in water 
power; but increased cost of steam 
power, due to high cost of fuel and 
advanced wages, compels attention 
again to water power; and this finds 
a new field through electrical distribu- 
tion. 

Assuming that fuel will ultimately 
become exhausted (an _ hypothesis 
which bids fair to become an early 
reality), the only recognied substitute 
is water power. Sun power is still in 
the clouds—in more senses than one. 
Mechanical power from water is most 
conveniently applied through electricity ; 
while heat and light van be obtained 
from water power solely through this 
agency. Our ultimate economic salva- 
tion seems inevitably to depend on 
water-generated electric energy. 

Mr. Pinchot, the modern Moses who 
leads us back to the wilderness, 
sketches this picture of conditions now 
imminent : 

“Let us suppose a man in a Western 
town, in a region without coal, rising 
on a cold morning, a few years hence, 
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when invention and enterprise have 
brought to pass the things which we 
can already foresee as coming in the 
application of electricity. He turns on 
the electric light made from water 
power; his breakfast is cooked on an 
electric stove heated by the power of 
the streams; his morning newspaper 
is printed on a press moved by elec- 
tricity from the streams; he goes to his 
office in a trolley car moved by elec- 
tricity from the same source. The 
desk upon which he writes his letters, 
the merchandise which he sells, the 
crops which he raises, will have been 
brought to him or will be taken from 
him in a freight car moved by elec- 
tricity. His wife will run her sewing 
machine or her churn, and factories 
will turn their shafts and wheels by 
the same power.” 

Water power is the product of two 
factors, available head and supply of 
water. Roughly speaking, one cubic 
foot of water per second, falling ten 
feet, will produce one horse power; 
and in a year, ten hours a day, will do 
the work of five tons of coal or more, 
worth in this latitude twenty-five dol- 
lars. Operating twenty-four hours a 
day the same water power will equal 
twelve tons of coal, worth sixty dol- 
lars. Including labor and other costs, 
steam power, used ten hours a day, 
now costs over forty dollars per horse 
power under best conditions, and far 
more under usual conditions. As the 
price of fuel advances, the value of our 
unit of water power will correspond- 
ingly increase. 

Electric energy can best be fur- 
nished from some general supply. The 
business is complicated and_ special- 
ized, while the product can be used by 
the most inexperienced and careless. 
Apparatus for using electricity is well 
nigh fool proof. 
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The demands on a central station, 
however, are most exacting. Service 
must be furnished every day and everv 
hour. Factories must have a uniform 
supply. The demand of every cus- 
tomer must be met on the instant with- 
out notice. While a factory develop- 
ing its own water power will adjust its 
business to bridge over low-water pe- 
riods, the manufacturer who buys 
power forgets that such adjustments 
can be made. 

These considerations bring us to a 
maxim in the electric supply busi- 
ness—the mimimum capacity of the 
central station must equal the maxi- 
mum demand of the service. No more 
regular business can be handled by a 
water power plant than can be sup- 
plied in times of lowest water. Un- 
less auxiliary power is provided, the 
water wheel capacity is limited to this 
minimum flow; and the excess water 
above the minimum flow, amounting 
perhaps to eighty to ninety per cent. of 
the entire flow, is wasted. 

The discrepancy between maximum 
and minimum stream flow is extraordi- 
nary. The Pemigewasset at Plymouth, 
representing a stream whose _ water- 
shed is largely wooded, in a period of 
ten years showed a maximum flow of 
over 30,000 cubic feet per second 
(July, 1897); and a minimum.of 120 
cubic feet per second (September, 
1899). There is no artificial storage 
on this stream. The minimum has 
fallen to 350 cubic feet per second 
every year for twenty years. 

It is obvious then that any means by 
which the minimum flow can be pre- 
served or increased is of vast import- 
ance to the water-driven electric plant 

If the minimum flow is sufficient 
to furnish adequate power, the rates to 
consumers can be fixed at the lowest 
point. Whenever an auxiliary _be- 
comes necessary, even for use only a 
few days in the year, charges must be 
advanced to carry this additional in- 
vestment. Interest an! fixed charges 
are at least ten per cent. on the invest- 
ment, an annual charge of $10 to $15 
per horsepower. 








The Sawkili Falls, near Milford, Pa. One of the Many Beautiful Views in the Vicinity of the Yale Summer School of Forestry 
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These conditions have been met in 
our state by two methods, artificial 
storage in ponds and auxiliary steam 
stations. Probably every lake in New 
Hampshire is controlled by a dam, 
which retains the excess water for use 
in dry times. Little more can be done 
in this direction, because of damage to 
shore property by flowage; but the 
possibilities of artificial reservoirs are 
large, and are yet little employed in 
this state. 

It has been found economical in 
manufacturing plants to develop water 
powers to an extent which demands 
the use of steam auxiliaries during 
nine months in the year; but as the 
price of coal advances the operation of 
steam relays will become more and 
more costly. The inevitable exhaus- 
tion of fuel supplies will compel atten- 
tion to storage reservoirs, natural and 
artificial. The wisest plan is to con- 
serve our fuel by the immediate use of 
available water powers to the utmost, 
employing them in connection with ar- 
tificial power in such proportions as 
will give us the largest supply of use- 
ful water power. Any _ such -plan 
necessarily involves distribution by 
electricity. 

While the matter of minimum flow 
is of most consequence, the correla- 
tive conditions of increased freshets 
and erosion of soil are troublesome. 
The former involves heavier expense 
in building dams and protective walls, 
while the latter requires the removal 
of sediment from mill ponds and from 
supply and discharg channels. A 
water plant in Concord has had its 
flumes one-half filled with silt in two 
years. 

What has forest preservation to do 
with all this? 

There are probably few interested 
persons who have not seen the summer 
flow of some small stream destroyed 
by removing the forest growth from 
its source. Trees, especially ever- 
greens, provide a spongy soil for re- 
taining moisture and dense shade for 
retarding evaporation of water and 
melting of snow and ice. We know 
that forest preservation tends to equal- 
ize the stream flow. 
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It is fortunate that forestry methods 
which will produce the best financial 
returns from timberlands are most ef- 
fective in maintaining the water supply. 

These suggestions apply with~ spe- 
cial significance to our own state and 
particularly to the White Mountain re- 
gion, in which rise the Connecticut, 
the Merrimack, the Androscoggin and 
the ‘Saco. Upon these streams and 
their tributaries are water powers cap- 
able of developing thousands of horse 
power now running to waste. Many 
of these are small, but to these the 
protection of the woodlands is of more 
relative importance than to the larger. 
Small powers can be used by those of 
comparatively slender resources, who 
would be financialiy unable to develop 
artificial storage basins in distant 
places; while the larger streams in 
most cases, particularly the Merri- 
mack, are already provided with such 
facilities. The larger unused powers 
are principally located at a distance 
from centers of populations needing a 
supply of electricity; but $1,000 will 
build a mile of transmission line, which 
may be run hundreds of miles without 
prohibitive loss of energy. 

The fact that these idle powers have 
remained unused, or if ever developed 
have been abandoned, indicates in most 
cases that they are not adapted or 
needed for manufacturing in that par- 
ticular locality. This suggests at once 
the idea of transmitting the power to 
places where it may be needed—a 
miracle which can be performed only 
through the aid of electricity. 

Instead of building cities in remote 
locations where the idle water powers 
are located, we will carry the power to 
our existing cities and towns which 
are now paying heavy tribute to the 
“barons” who own the coal fields and 
railroads. 

So we find -in this most practical 
subject an additional reason for urg- 
ing forward a work the ultimate suc- 
cess of which depends upon securing 
the cooperation of every interest af- 
fected by forest destruction. I may 
safely promise some assistance to this 
end from the electric companies of 
New England. 








THE CONSERVATION OF WORLD 
RESOURCES 


To Be Discussed at The Hague by Representatives of the Leading 
Nations Next September—The Significance of Such a Conference, 
the Need for It, and Some of the Subjects with which It Will 


Probably Deal. 


By TREADWELL CLEVELAND, Jr. 


on the Conservation of Natural 
Resources, which held its ses- 
sions in Washington, February 18 to 
22, was remarkable principally for two 
results—the powerful stimulus which it 
gave to the conservation movement in 
the North American continent, and the 
significant and unexpected expansion of 
the movement to worldwide propor- 
tions. The delegates to the conference 
from Canada and Mexico entered heart- 
ily into the spirit of international co- 
operation, which was the direct object 
of the conference. They pledged the 
aid of their respective countries, con- 
curring in the belief that all of the coun- 
tries should profit by the results ob- 
tained by any one of them, and that cer- 
tain problems could be most satisfactor- 
ily solved by united action. On the sec- 
ond day of the conference, the delegates 
of all three countries unanimously en- 
dorsed by resolution the proposal ad- 
vanced by the President and defined in 
a statement by the Secretary of State, 
that there be held at The Hague, next 
September, a conference on the world 
resources and their conservation, to 
which the forty-five nations which par- 
ticipated in the last Peace Conference 
would be invited to send representa- 
tives. The proposal was incorporated 
in the Declaration of Principles signed 
by the Commissioners. 
Those who heard the President’s ad- 
dress of welcome realized that Mr. 
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Roosevelt had struck a new note. His 
few words, carefully weighed and de- 
liberately spoken, were pregnant with a 
political philosophy to which the nations 
are but now awakening, the philosophy 
that, broadly speaking, the nations must 
rise or fall together, and that therefore 
the highest aim of diplomacy is to se- 
cure not the conquest of rival powers. 
but the uplifting and development of 
neighbors bound together by common 
aims. 

“The ablest man,” said the President, 
“will do best where his neighbors also 
do well. It is just so with nations. 
* * * In international relations the 
great feature of the growth of the last 
century has been the gradual recogni- 
tion of the fact that instead of its being 
normally the interest of one nation to 
see another depressed, it is normally 
the interest of each nation to see the 
others elevated. * * This con- 
ference represents one of the many steps 
that have been taken in recent years 
looking toward a harmonious coopera- 
tion between the nations of the earth 
for the common advancement of all. 
* * * JT believe that the movement 
that you this day initiate is one of the 
utmost importance to this hemisphere 
and may become of the utmost import- 
ance to the world at large.” 

The President then pointed out some 
of the advantages which the North 
American countries would gain in com- 
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mon by the study of the problems of 
conservation, suggested lines of investi- 
gation that could best be pursued in 
union, and cited international streams 
as an example of natural resources 
whose injury or wise use concerned the 
neighboring countries equally. 

In the general session of the con- 
ference, which immediately ensued in 
the Diplomatic Room of the Depart- 
ment of State, the delegates again em- 
phasized the fact that each of the three 
countries must inevitably profit by the 
work of the others in dealing with con- 
servation problems. The wide scope of 
these problems was once more indicat- 
ed, particularly by Mr. Sydney Fisher, 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture, who 
said that Canada hoped to see the con- 
servation movement extended “not only 
to all North America but to all the civi- 
lized nations of the earth.” 

When, therefore, later in the same 
day, the proposal to call a general con- 
ference at The Hague was broached 
to the delegates, it found them fully 
prepared to endorse it. At the same 
time, the primary object of the North 
American Conference was kept clearly 
in view. It was the sense of the con- 
ference that the peculiarly close inter- 
relationship of conservation problems in 
North America required that the integ- 
rity of the conference be preserved. Dis- 
cussion brought out a remarkable una- 
nimity as to general policies, and it was 
felt that practical results of great value 
to each of the three countries would be 
secured by a plan of permanent coop- 
eration. The delegates accordingly set 
themselves to review the condition of 
the resources of our northern continent 
and to compare methods and results in 
their utilization, with a view to drawing 
up a general declaration of principles 
which should embody a policy of con- 
servation to be followed by the three 
countries represented. This declaration, 
the direct, tangible fruit of the confer- 
ence, was published in the March issue 
of this magazine, following the report 
of the proceedings. 


The State Department, by means of 
an aide-memoire addressed early in the 
present year to the foreign governments 
which are to be invited to send repre- 
sentatives to The Hague Conference, 
has already received favorable replies. 
There is thus assured a full attendance 
from the leading nations, who for the 
first time in history will meet to take 
stock of the material wealth of the 
whole earth and to discuss the means 
of so using that wealth as to safeguard 
the material future of the race. The 
plan is colossal. It is charged with tre- 
mendous possibilities, moral and eco- 
nomic, of which only partial glimpses 
can be caught in advance. That it will 
go far to knit new bonds of interde- 
pendence and mutual understanding be- 
tween the nations, and so aid in the 
maintenance of peace, is beyond rea- 
sonable doubt. It cannot fail to ce- 
ment the nations closer than ever before 
through a fuller realization of their de- 
pendence upon a common basis of pros- 
perity, the common heritage of the hu- 
man race in the natural resources of 
the earth. The Hague Conference will 
throw into new relief a long obscured 
truth—that the debt to Nature makes 
the whole world kin. 

What will be the matters taken up in 
this spirit at The Hague, and what 
practical results may be expected to fol- 
low the conference? 


PROBLEMS FOR THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 
1. An Inventory of Resources. 


As the Secretary of State has already 
indicated in his statement concerning 
the North American Conference (p. 
163), The Hague Conference “might 
well consider a general plan for an in- 
ventory of the natural resources of the 
world, and devising a uniform scheme 
for the expression of the results of such 
inventory, to the end that there may be 
a general understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the world’s supply of the mate- 
rial elements which underlie the devel- 
opment of civilization and the welfare 
of the peoples of the earth.” 

The great need of such a world in- 
ventory of resources is well illustrated 
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in the case of the forests. It is known, 
for example, that all Europe, as a unit, 
is an importer and not an exporter of 
timber, and that she is consequently 
making steady inroads upon the world’s 
forest surplus; but it is not known what 
the world surplus of forest it. In other 
words, the nations face a future timber 
shortage, but do not know how soon 
it will come, and are therefore in the 
dark as to the action which is called for 
now to husband the present supply and 
provide for its renewal. The problem 
is fundamentally one of how much. Yet 
there are a number of countries of 
which the timber supplies and forest 
areas are practically unknown. In Con- 
ada, for example, the most widely dif- 
fering estimates have been made of the 
forest resources; of the real character 
and extent of the Central and South 
American forests only fragmentary in- 
formation exists; we do not accurately 
know at what rate the cut-over forests 
in the wood-exporting countries are re- 
stocking, while the various censuses 
which have been taken of our own re- 
maining virgin forests do not agree. 
These facts only partially indicate our 
ignorance of the world situation in re- 
gard to forests products. 

But not only are we ignorant as to 
the extent and value of existing forests 
and of their ability to bear the drains 
that are made upon them. We are 
handicapped in our calculations regard- 
ing the forests of foreign countries by 
the want of standardized statistical 
methods and interchangeable denomina- 
tions. Thus, not only do we know very 
little of what we need to know of this 
great resource, but we are needlessly 
hampered in making use of what is 
known. 

What is true of the forests is largely 
true of the other resources. 


2. Recommendations. 


Once more to quote the Secretary of 
State: “It would be appropriate also 
for the conference to consider the gen- 
eral phases of the correlated problems 
of checking and, when possible, repair- 
ing the injuries caused by the waste and 





destruction of natural resources and 
utilities, and make recommendations in 
the interest of their conservation, de- 
velopment, and replenishment.” 

A number of the older countries are 
rich in experience by which newer 
countries may well profit. Of all na- 
tions, Japan alone entered the modern 
industrial age with her forests im- 
proved, and not depleted, by centuries 
of use. The same nation has taken an 
advanced stand on the subject of land 
classification. In 1898 she appropriated 
some $13,000,000 for the classification 
of the land in the government forests 
alone. China, the “horrible example” 
among the nations in misuse of forest 
resources, has her lesson of warning to 
offer, to which she herself has now 
grown sensitive. Western Europe has 
many examples to show of both wise 
and wasteful development of resources. 
British India possesses an _ effective 
modern forest organization which holds 
many suggestions for our own country. 
Great Britain is at the moment con- 
sidering the largest single afforestation 
project ever attempted, and her condi- 
tions of soil and climate are such that 
the experience of her European neigh- 
bors is a fair standard by which to pre- 
dict the results which she may hope to 
secure. 

With the lands, waters, and minerals 
the story is the same. Australia and 
New Zealand may have important les- 
sons for us in their experience with 
their systems of land tenure. Most of 
Europe can teach us much in the in- 
tensive culture of soils. Switzerland, 
which has just amended her consti- 
tution so as to give the Federation 
supervision of the development of water 
power, occupies in respect to water re- 
sources a position in many ways not un- 
like our own. Few countries are so 
wasteful of the minerals in mining as 
is the United States, while in the safe- 
guards which surround human life and 
health in the mines, in the factories, 
and in every day life, such nations as 
Germany can point to results which we 
have not begun to approach. 
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Such are but a few of the benefits 
which would accrue to the United 
States from a mastery of the lessons 
which the whole earth has to teach in 
the use of natural resources and the 
protection of life. And we should not 
be the sole gainers. We should be in 
a position to offer many useful sugges- 
tions and to furnish certain clear warn- 
ings from our own experience. More- 
over, owing to the great extent and va- 
ried character of our resources the con- 
sumers of the whole world are interest- 
ed in our commercial development, 
which is limited by the use that is made 
of our raw materials and our sources of 
power, while, conversely, our purchas- 
ing power in foreign markets will rise 
and fall with the national prosperity. 

These and similar considerations ap- 
ply also as between any one of the for- 
eign nations and the rest. No single 
nation can afford to remain in igno- 
rance of the experience of the others 
in the production of wealth from the 
riches of the land, and none, even if 
bent solely upon its own advantage, can 
reasonably or safely withhold from the 
rest the useful knowledge that it has. 

There is every reason, therefore, why 
the combined wisdom of the nations in 
the economics of resources should be 
brought together, at The Hague, 
funded, formulated, and distributed for 
the good of all. The resulting recom- 
mendations may well lead to vast econo- 
mies and perhaps even vaster develop- 
ments in the future use of world re- 
sources. The treasures of the earth are 
a common store whose needless deple- 
tion works injury to all, and whose full- 
est use must augment the power and 
efficiency of the whole race. 

3. Economy of Effort and Outlay. 

In so large a field as the conservation 
of natural resources there is great risk 
of duplication of work. This risk could 
be removed by the action of The Hague 
Conference, to whose attention would 
be brought both the results already se- 
cured and the work under way in the 
several countries. 
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4. Localization of Study. 


It is more than probable that certain 
classes of conservation problems can be 
studied best in one or two countries, 
even when their solution affects many 
or all countries. A better localization of 
study, which is closely allied to the pre- 
vention or duplication of effort, might 
well be a subject of discussion. In 
connection with subjects 3 and 4 there 
is indicated the possibility of coopera- 
tive agreements for the investigation, 
for common benefit, of problems in 
which several nations are equally in- 
terested. 

5. Compilation and Publication of 
Results. 


The results cf investigations would 
be valuable in proportion as they would 
be accessible and uniformly expressed. 
One of the greatest services which The 
Hague Conference could perform 
would be to provide for a more satisfac- 
tory compilation and comparison of re- 
sults and for their publication in easily 
available form, preferably in one lan- 
guage—French, for example, which is 
so admirably adapted for scientific ex- 
position and is read by investigators in 
all countries. 

6. A Permanent International Bureau. 

All of the subjects above discussed, 
except the first and second, point to the 
need of a permanent international con- 
servation bureau, without which it 
seems doubtful whether the legitimate 
objects of the conference could be fully 
secured. The International Bureau of 
lorest Experiment Stations is an ex- 
ample of such a bureau. This bureau 
has more than justified its existence, 
yet the problems with which it deals 
are far more closely related and more 
limited in scope than those embraced in 
the entire field of conservation. The 
considerations which led to its forma- 
tion should weigh yet more decidedly 
in favor of a similar bureau charged 
with the collection and distribution of 
material dealing with the extent, condi- 
tion, and use of the natural resources 
of the earth as a whole. 
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rs. Lyp1A ADAMS-WILLIAMS, the 
M writer and lecturer on conserva- 

tion, and the first woman to take 
up this work, says: 

“From time immemorial when any 
great work is to be accomplished—any 
achievement which vitally concerns the 
life and welfare of humanity, any uplift 
of the children of men in the home or 
in the broader field, the world—to 
woman’s_ integrity, resourcefulness, 
genius, and capacity for endurance has 
the final triumph been due. 

“To Isabella of Spain, to her intu:- 
tive grasp of a great idea, to her fore- 
sight and her divine sympathy the 
world is indebted for the discovery of 
a great continent, for the civilization 
we enjoy to-day and for the great 
wealth of resources, the development of 
which has made us the most powerful 
nation on the face of the earth. 

“As it was the intuitive foresight of 
a woman which brought the light of 
civilization to a great continent, so, in 
large measure, will it fall to woman, m 
her power to educate public sentiment, 
to save from complete exhaustion the 
natural resources upon which depend 
the welfare of the home, the children 
and the children’s children. 

“Unless immediate, concerted and de- 
termined action be taken by the women, 
the forests will be gone and the water 
power with them; the mothers and 
housewives of the next generation who 
will have to depend upon electricity 
generated by water power for heating 
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and lighting their homes, for cooking 
food and for other domestic purposes, 
as well as for transportation, will face 
a scarcity of natural resources and a 
monopoly of what remains which will 
threaten the comfort, the life, the very 
existence, even, of those they love and 
care for. 

“Let all women throughout the coun- 
try who have at heart the interest of the 
child and the economic welfare of the 
home and the homes that will be made 
by their children, immediately, before 
it is too late, use their utmost efforts to 
save the forests and to conserve the 
natural resources. 

“Far-reaching results may be accom- 
plished speedily by women educating 
the men of their families to work for 
conservation and to support those who 
favor it. Then by inculcating in their 
children the precepts of economy in re- 
lation to natural resources, and by im- 
pressing them with the unselfish aim 
and the patriotic duty of elevating the 
Nation to the highest plane of civiliza- 
tion, the motherhood of the country, 
in a single generation, may change the 
entire sentiment of the Nation, and con- 
vert this people from the most wasteful 
and extravagant in the world to the 
most prudent and conservative.” . 

In our news columns may be found 
an interesting correspondence between 
Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Fairbanks, 
regarding the work of the Woman’s 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

















































THE “DISMAL SCIENCE” DECADENT 


By THOMAS ELMER WILL 


ing, Rev. Edward Everett Hale 

spoke of having, as a boy, studied 
Jean-Baptiste Say’s Political Economy, 
“which was a science comparatively 
new then. It was called the ‘dismal 
science,’ and with very good reason, for 
the political economy of those days was 
founded on the Devil’s philosophy, 
which is ‘the Devil take the hindmost 
and everybody cut throats for him- 
self.’”’ 

One of the infallible dogmas of the 
“dismal science” was the doctrine of 
laisser faire. It rested on the assumption 
that the existing economic status, in- 
cluding private property in practically 
all land and tools, and the uncontrolled 
conduct of industry by private individ- 
uals for private profit, was divinely de- 
creed, fixed and eternal ; that the opera- 
tions of such an economic system were 
regulated by “natural laws” as irrepeal- 
able as the laws which govern the 
motions of the planets, and that the 
outcome was a system of “economic 
harmonies” beautiful to contemplate 
and, like the Ark of the Covenant, 
sacredly to be guarded against the pro- 
fane touch of man or government. 

Archbishop Whately (quoted in 
Francis Bowen’s Principles of Political 
Economy, 1863, pages 20-22)  illus- 
trates the automatic workings of this 
system in the feeding of a city like 
London. After explaining the perfec- 
tion of the mechanism, he exclaims: “It 
is really wonderful to consider with 
what ease and regularity this impor- 
tant end is accomplished, day after day, 
and year after year, through the sa- 
gacity and vigilance of private inter- 
ests operating on the numerous class 
of wholesale, and more especially retail, 
dealers. Each of these watches at- 
tentively the demands of his neighbor- 
hood, or of the market he frequents, for 
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such commodities as he deals in. The 
apprehension, on the one hand, of not 
realizing all the profit he might, and on 
the other, of having his goods left on 
his hands,—these antagonist muscles 
regulate the extent of his dealings and 
the prices at which he buys and sells. 
An abundant supply causes him to 
lower his prices, and thus enables the 
public to enjoy that abundance; while 
he is guided only by the apprehension 
of being undersold. On the other hand, 
an actual or apprehended scarcity 
causes him to demand a higher price 
or to keep back his goods in expecta- 
tion of a rise. Thus he cooperates, un- 
knowingly, in conducting a system 
which no human wisdom directed to 
that end could have conducted so 
well,—the system by which this enor- 
mous population is fed from day to day. 

“TI say, ‘no human wisdom’; for wis- 
dom there surely is, in this adaptation 
of the means to the result actually pro- 
duced. In this instance, there are the 
same marks of benevolent design which 
we are accustomed to admire in the 
anatomical structure of the human 
body. * * * The heavens do in- 
deed ‘declare the glory of God,’ and 
the human body is fearfully and won- 
derfully made; but man, considered 
not merely as an organized being, but 
as a rational agent and as a member of 
society, is perhaps the most wonder- 
fully contrived product of Divine wis- 
dom that we have any knowledge of.” 

On this, Professor Bowen com- 
ments: 

“Tt is on a large induction from such 
cases as this, that political economists 
rest their most comprehensive and 
most noted maxim—the Jaisser-faire, 
or ‘let-alone’ principle—the doctrine of 
non-interference by the government 


with the economical interests of society. 
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True, these interests are in the hands of 
individuals, who look only to their own 
immediate profit, and not to the public 
advantage, or to the distant future. 
They are not only selfish; they are 
often ignorant, short-sighted and un- 
conscious of much of the work that 
they do. But society is a complex and 
delicate machine, the real Author and 
Governor of which is Divine. Men are 
often His agents, who do His work, and 
know it not. He turneth their selfish- 
ness to good; and ends which could not 
be accomplished by the greatest sa- 
gacity, the most enlightened and dis- 
interested public spirit, and the most 
strenuous exertions of human legisla- 
tors and governors, are effected direct- 
ly and incessantly, even through the 
ignorance, the wilfulness and the ava- 
rice of men. Man cannot interfere 
with His work without marring it. 
Aes Laisser-faire; ‘these things 
regulate themselves,’in common phrase ; 
which means, of course, that God regu- 
lates them by His -general laws, which 
always, in the long run, work to good. 
In these modern days, the ruler or gov- 
ernor who is most to be dreaded is, not 
the tyrant, but the busybody. Let the 
course of trade and the condition of 
society alone, is the best advice which 
can be given to the legislator, the 
projector and the reformer. Busy your- 
selves, if you must be busy, with indi- 
vidual cases of wrong, hardship, or suf- 
fering; but do not meddle with the 
general laws of the universe.” 

In the same vein, Sav ( Political 
Economy, page 88) says: 

“The grand mischiefs of authorita- 
tive interference proceed not from oc- 
casional exceptions to established max- 
ims, but from false ideas of the nature 
of things, and the false maxims built 
upon them. It is then that mischief is 
done by wholesale, and evil pursued 
upon system.” 

This, of course, is the doctrine on 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer earnestly 
insisted from the days of his Social 
Statics, in 1850, until his death. In 
the book named, for example, (page 
334) we find him saying: ‘Political 
economy has shown us in this matter— 
what, indeed, it is its chief mission to 
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show—that our wisest plan is to let 
things take their own course ;” and, in 
his The Study of Sociology (page 21) 
he says: “The one thing needful is to 
maintain the conditions under which 
the natural actions have fair play.” 

Some of the saner writers, it is true, 
as John Stuart Mill, in Chap. XI. of 
his Political Economy, where he dis- 
cusses “the grounds and limits of the 
laisser-faire, or non-interference prin- 
ciple,” recognize the possibility of ex- 
tending that principle much too far. 
Mill satisfied himself with maintaining 
that “laisser-faire is the general rule, 
but is liable to large exceptions.” 
(Page 573.) 

The striking politico-scientific and 
economic fact to-day is the number of 
exceptions which every advanced na- 
tion is finding. It is true, Mr. Spencer 
listed many of these, pilloried them as 
horrible examples, and pointed to them 
as evidences of “The coming slavery,” 


“The sins of legislators,’ “The new 
Toryism” and “The great political 
superstition ;” but society marches 


straight on and, long before his death, 
the great English philosopher was rec- 
ognized as, sociologically, a “voice 
crying in the wilderness.” 

Speaking of Say’s “Devil’s philoso- 
phy,’ Doctor Hale says, “We have now 
gotten well beyond that.” A striking 
example of the distance which we have 
actually gotten beyond it is found in 
the article by Mr. John Martin in “The 
World’s Work” for September last, en- 
titled “Our Government’s Widespread 
Socialistic Activities.” The editors ex- 
plain that “Mr. Martin uses the word 
socialism in its broad sense to denote 
a wide range of activities beyond those 
that pertain to the individual.” He 
begins with the statement that, “‘De- 
mocracy in this country has acted social- 
istically and communistically to a de- 
gree which few Americans realize.” He 
then discusses “socialism for the farm- 
er,” “in reclamation work,” “in the 
swamps,” “in the forest,” “in our colo- 
nies,” “in the canal zone,” “in the con- 
sular service,” “in public utilities, 


” and 
“in National legislation,” and = ap- 


proaches his close with the following 
paragraph : 

















THE “DISMAL 
“So far are theory and action di- 
vorced, that we can picture a city al- 
derman lauding private enterprise as 
the source of American greatness, and 
denouncing collective enterprise as im- 
possible. And yet, he walks down a 
city street, which the city sweepers are 
cleaning and the city repairers improv- 
ing, to the city subway by which he 
reaches his office in the City Hall. 
There he washes his hands in city 
water and runs the waste into a city 
sewer. He turns on the city electric 
light, and reads the mail which Na- 
tional departments have brought him 
from the ends of the earth. He glows 
with pride as he reads how gallantly 
his National army has subdued some 
Indians, and how cleverly his National 
navy has rounded Cape Horn. From 
his city newspaper, the City Record, he 
discovers that a meeting held the night 
before has decided to interfere social- 
istically with the outrageous capitalist 
management of the street cars. Before 
long, perhaps, his children come in 
from the city school, where they have 
had a school meal at cost price, to tell 
him that they are going to play that 
afternoon in the city playgrounds, and 
that his wife wishes him to call her up 
on the co-operative telephone to set an 
hour for their walk in the city park 
before taking the city ferry to the citv 
swimming baths. They all want him 
to take them later to hear the city band, 
though the lads would prefer to put in 
an hour or two at the city gymnasium, 
and the girls at the city library,” etc. 
That Mr. Martin’s closing pungent 
paragraphs are adapted from a similar 
statement made by Mr. Sidney Webb, 
some fifteen years ago, regarding Brit- 
ish conditions, does not rob them of 
their interest and appositeness. The 
fact is that, while the civilized world is 
by no means ready to repudiate, in toto, 
the principle of private ownership of 
productive agencies, and reasonable 
freedom of individual initiative, it has 
long since made up its mind that the 
sacred principle of Jatsser-faire is more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance; and that the constant study 
of the legislator must be to see that 
the strong, in pursuing their per- 
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sonal ends, do not trample the weak 
into the mire, and that private concerns 
and interests do not menace the public 
interests. 

In his special message transmitting 
the report of the National Conserva- 
tion Commission, President Roosevelt 
voices fundamental truths too easily 
lost sight of in the struggle for money. 
He says: ‘The function of our gov- 
ernment is to ensure to all its citizens, 
now and hereafter, their rights to life. 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
We should do all in our 
power to develop and protect individual 
liberty, individual initiative, but subject 
always to the need of preserving and 
promoting the general goo. When 
necessary, the private right must yield, 
under due process of law and with 
proper compensation, to the welfare of 
the commonwealth * * * no man 
and no set of men should be allowed 
to play the game of competition with 
loaded dice. The unchecked existence 
of monopoly is incompatible with 
equality of opportunity. The reason 
for the exercise of government control 
over great monopolies is to equalize op- 
portunity.” The President names 
many of the policies mentioned by Mr. 
Martin: those relating to public lands, 
forests, reclamation, pure food, Panama 
Canal, holding the remaining supply of 
unappropriated coal, conserving re- 
sources, bettering of country life, im- 
proving waterways, protecting  chil- 
dren from excessive toil and ensuring 
them educational opportunities, and 
the like; and declares that all these 
acts “fit in as parts of a_ consistent 
whole ;” that they “are integral parts 
of the same attempt, the attempt to 
enthrone justice and righteousness, to 
secure freedom of opportunity to all of 
our citizens, now and hereafter, and to 
set the ultimate interest of all of us 
above the temporary interest of any 
individual, class or group.” 

These principles are unquestionably 
sound, and the science of economics or 
politics, however ancient or “classic,” 
which cannot be made to square with 
them, must give place to one which 
will. 














CHESTNUT TIMBER GOING TO WASTE 


By ROBERT T. MORRIS 


very large amount of valuable 

chestnut timber is now going to 
waste, and it seems to me that it would 
be worth the while of some lumbering 
concern to take charge of the situation. 
The chestnut blight, which has rapidly 
made its way from the South, reached 
this locality in serious form about three 
years ago. Practically the entire chest- 
nut stand of Long Island is going under, 
and the magnitude of the loss does not 
seem to be comprehended. North of 
New York City, in Westchester County, 
and Connecticut, the blight was no- 
ticed as a menace two years ago. At 
that time eight or ten trees on my 
country place presented blight signs, 
and this last autumn many hundred 
trees were affected on my grounds. 
The chestnut forest in the vicinity of 
New York must be very valuable for 
somebody, although the area is so heav- 
ily timbered that there is little short- 
age of hardwoods. Consequently it 
is almost imposible to dispose of tim- 
ber to local dealers excepting solid 
tracts, to be cut clean of all timber. 
Lumbermen accustomed to large 
cperations do not realize that the de- 
serted farms of New England have re- 
verted to forest, and that there are wild 
deer within seventeen miles of New 
York City limits on two sides. Mil- 


ie THE vicinity of New York a 


lions of feet of fine chestnut timber, 


valuable for planking, piles, telegraph 
poles, and cord wood, will be lost with- 
in the next two years. Right now the 
blighted trees are still good for cutting 
purposes. I tried to dispose of about 
1,000 chestnut trees, but could not find 
a purchaser. All of my neighbors are 
in the same predicament. “No market,” 
is the regular reply to all of my letters 
asking dealers if they want hardwood 
of any sort. Forty or fifty cords of 
hardwood were rotting on the ground 
last autumn because I could not find 
any one who wanted cord wood that 
had been split and stacked while clear- 
ing part of the property three years 
ago. I gave away twenty cords re- 
cently, but could not find any one who 
would haul the wood “on halves,” leav- 
ing one cord at my woodpile for every 
cord that he would take for himself. 
It is a pity now to see the magnifi- 
cent chestnut forest going to ruin with 
blight, because there is so little market 
near New York for chestnut timber 
and lumber. There are plenty of fine, 
straight trees thirty or forty feet to the 
first limb, and measuring from two to 
three feet or more in diameter. These 
are to be lost so quickly that they will 
be gone before lumbermen realize that 
profits might be made by operating 
over a territory reaching in a circle of 
say fifty miles about this city, and ship- 
ping the products to regions where 
there is really a shortage of timber. 














ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION AND BY- 
LAWS OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


WHEREAS, at a meeting of the American 
Forestry Association (a voluntary associa- 
tion organized in the city of Cincinnati and 
state of Ohio in 1882), duly called and held 
on the 20th day of December, A. D. 1892, it 
was ‘ 

Resolved, That the resident members of 
the Executive Committee of this Association 
in the city of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, be, and hereby are, constituted a 
committee with full power to take all action 
which they may consider necessary to be- 
come a body corporate under and by virtue 
of the acts of Congress relating to the 
District of Columbia in such case made and 
provided: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of and in pur- 
suance with the foregoing resolution and 
the action of said Committee, duly had in 
that behalf: 

Know all men by these presents, That we, 
the undersigned, each of whom is over 
twenty-one years of age and a citizen of the 
United States, and a majority of whom are 
citizens of the District of Columbia, being 
desirous of associating ourselves and those 
associated with us as aforesaid, for the pur- 
pose of converting the American Forestry 
Association into a body corporate in accord- 
ance with the acts of Congress relating to 
the District of Columbia, in such cases made 
and provided, do hereby certify as follows: 

First. The name or title by which this 
corporation shall be known in law shall be 
‘*The American Forestry Association.’’ 

Second. That the term for which it is 
organized is twenty (20) years. 

Third. That the objects of the organiza- 
tion are the discussion of subjects relating 
to tree-planting, the conservation, manage- 
ment, and renewal of forests, and the cli- 


matic and other influences that affect their 
welfare; the collection of forest statistics, 
and the advancement of educational, legisla- 
tive, or other measures tending to the pro- 
motion of these objects. It shall especially 
endeavor to centralize the work done and 
diffuse the knowledge gained. 

Fourth. That the number of Directors of 
this organization for the first year shall be 
seven. 

In TESTIMONY WHEREOF, we have sever- 
ally set our hands and seals this 25th day of 


January, 1897. 
(Seal) Epwarp A. Bowers, 
(Seal) Garpiner G. Hussarp, 
(Seal) Jos. C. HornBLower, 
(Seal) Bernarp E. Fernow 
(Seal) Natu. WILson, 
(Seal) Gero. P., WHITTLESEY, 
(Seal) Sam. Mappox. 


District of Columbia, ss: 

I, Frank D. Blackistone, a Notary Public 
in and for the District of Columbia, do 
hereby certify that on this 25th day of Jan- 
uary, A. D. 1897, before me personally ap- 
peared Edward A. Bowers, Gardiner G. Hub- 
bard, Joseph C. Hornblower, Bernard E. 
Fernow, Nathaniel Wilson, Geo. P. Whittle- 
sey, and Samuel Maddox, to me personally 
well known and known to me to be the 
persons whose names are signed to the fore- 
going and annexed certificate of incorpora- 
tion, and did severally acknowledge the same 
to be their act and deed, and that they and 
each of them executed the same for the 
purposes therein set forth. 

In Testimony WuHeEreEor I have hereunto 
set my hand and affixed my official seal this 
25th day of January, A. D. 1897. 

(Seal) Franx D. BLAcKISTONE, 
Notary Public for the District of Columbia. 


BY-LAWS 
(Revised January 14, 1909) 


ARTICLE I 
Name 


The name of this Association shall be 
‘The American Forestry Association.’’ 


ARTICLE II 
Object 


The object of the Association i$ to pro- 
mote the preservation, by wise use, and the 
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extension of the forests of the United States; 
its means are agitation and education; it 
seeks to encourage the application of forestry 
by private owners to forest holdings large 
or small; and it favors, especially, the estab- 
lishment and multiplication of National and 
state forests, to be administered in the highest 
interests of all. 


ARTICLE III 
Members and Dues 


Section 1. Any person may become a 
member of this Association, as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 2. Members shall be divided into five 
classes: Patrons, Life Members, Sustaining 
Members, Annual Members, and Honorary 
Members. 

Sec. 3. Any person contributing at one 
time the sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
to the permanent fund of the Association 
shall be a Patron. Any person may become 
a Life Member by the payment of one hun- 
dred dollars ($100) at one time. Patrons 
and Life Members shall not be liable for 
annual dues. Sustaining Members shall be 
those who pay annual dues of twenty-five 
dollars ($25). Any forestry association or 
other organization approved by the Board 
of Directors may become a Sustaining Mem- 
ber. Annual Members are those who pay 
annual dues of two dollars ($2). Honorary 
Members shall be the officers of state, terri- 
torial, provincial, or other forestry associa- 
tions, or the delegates from such associa- 
tions, or the delegates of any government. 

Sec. 4. Applications for membership shall 
be referred to and voted upon by the Board 
of Directors at any regular or called meet- 
ing therefor. 

Sec. 5. All members except Honorary 
Members shall be members of this corpora- 
tion and shall be entitled to vote and hold 
office in said corporation. 

Sec. 6. Dues are payable when any mem- 
ber is elected, and for each succeeding cal- 
endar year on or prior to January Ist of 
said year. 

Sec. 7. When any member is elected after 
October 1st of any year the dues then paid 
include those for the following calendar year. 

Sec. 8. The Board of Directors shall have 
the power to remit the annual dues of any 
member. 

ARTICLE IV 


Officers 


Section 1. The officers of this Association 
shall be a Board of Directors, a President, 
ten or more Vice-presidents at large, not 
exceeding twenty-one; a Vice-president from 
each peg organization, as hereinafter 
provided; a Treasurer, a Secretary, an As- 
sistant eto and two Auditors, neither 
of whom shall be otherwise officers of the 
Association. ; 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors, Presi- 
dent, Vice-presidents at large, and Treasurer 
shall be elected by ballot at the Annual 





Meetings of this Association and shall serve 
one year, or until their successors are elected. 
Provided the full number of Vice-presidents 
are not so elected at the Annual Meetings, 
the vacancies so occurring in making up the 
full number authorized by these By-Laws 
may be filled as provided in Article V of 
these By-Laws. The Auditors shall also be 
elected by ballot at the Annual Meetings of 
the Association, as follows: 

Two shall be elected at the Annual Meet- 
ing in January, 1909, one for a term of one 
year, and one for a term of two years; and 
after said meeting in 1909, one Auditor shall 
be elected for a term of two years in place 
of the one whose term is about to expire, 
said Auditors to hold their positions until 
others are elected to serve in their places. 
The duty of said Auditors to be to audit the 
books and accounts of the Association at 
least annually and at such other times as 
may be required by the Directors. 

The Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
shall be elected by. the Board of Directors at 
the first meeting following the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association, to serve at the option 
of the Board. 

Sec. 3. Any forestry or other organiza- 
tion which may become a Sustaining Mem- 
ber shall be entitled to delegate as advisors 
of this Association three of its members, one 
of whom shall be elected by the Board of 
Directors a Vice-president of the Associa- 
tion. The advisers so elected from the va 
rious organizations shall constitute the Ad. 
visory Board of this Association. 


ARTICLE V 
The Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors shall consist of 
fifteen (15) members, of whom eight (8) 
shall constitute a quorum. It shall elect its 
own Chairman, and have the power to fill 
any vacancies in the offices of the Associa- 
t'on, whether occurring from non-election at 
time provided in these By-Laws, or for any 
other cause, the one so elected to serve until 
the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 
The Board of Directors shall have the con- 
trol and management of the affairs, funds. 
and property of the Association. It shall 
take, receive, hold and convey such real and 
personal estate as may become the property 
of the Association for the purposes of the 
Association set forth in the certificate of 
incorporation in Article II above. The Board 
shall meet at 4 p. m. on the day preced- 
ing that of the Annual Meeting of the Asso 
ciation; and the new Board, as soon as con- 
venient thereafter. Also at such other times 
as may be determined by vote or as it may 
be called together by its chairman, or three 
members of the Board. 

The Board of Directors shall designate 
seven of its members to act as an Executive 
Committee of the Association, to which 
Committee the Board shall from time to time 
entrust such duties as it will deem best in 
the interests of the Association. 
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ARTICLE VI 
The President 


The President shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association. 


ARTICLE VII 
Vice-presidents 


In the absence of the President, a Vice- 
president shall preside at the meetings of 
the Association; and in the absence of all 
of them, a President pro tem. shall be elected 
by the meeting. 


ArticLe VIII 
The Secretary 
The Secretary shall keep a record of the 

proceedings of the Association and of the 
Board of Directors; shall have the custody 
of the corporate seal of the Association and 
of all documents, books, and collections or- 
dered to be preserved; shall conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Association, and keep a 
list of members with their addresses, notify 
members of the time and place of all meet- 
ings, and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned him by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

ARTICLE IX 

The Treasurer 


The Treasurer shall have the custody of 
all moneys received. He shall deposit and 
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invest the same in such manner and to 
such extent as the Board of Directors shall 
direct, and shall not expend any money 
except under the direction or approval of 
the Board of Directors. The financial year 
of the Association shall close on December 
3Ist of each year. 

ARTICLE X 

Meetings 

Section 1. The Annual Meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such 
business as requires to come before the 
entire Association shall be held on the sec- 
ond Wednesday in January, at such hour 
and place as the Board of Directors may 
determine, unless some other day in Janu- 
ary be selected by the Board of Directors, 
in which case at least three weeks’ notice 
must be given. 

Sec. 2. A quorum shall’ consist of thirty 
(30) members of the Association (Patrons, 
Life Members or Annual Members), as 
specified in Section 5 of Article III. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings may be called 
by the Board of Directors. The Secretary 


shall give to all members at least seven 
days’ notice of all meetings 
ARTICLE XI 
Amendments 

These By-Laws may be amended by a 


three-fourths vote of the members present 
and entitled to vote at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association. 


THE FIRST TREE 


By HAZEL ALMA BANKS PIERCE 


its heavy, perfumed branches dragged low from the clouds in wreaths of 


e | ‘HE first tree stood forth. And it was day. The great trunk pillared heaven ; 


sounding leaves; leaves of shadows and shimmering color, crystal, parch- 
ment, or thin-veined copper, glinting fire of emeralds. 


And all the trees that were to live stood back in silent mist. 


Like darting lights the gay winged birds flew glad about the tree, but gave 
no song, and their whirring wings brought all the stillness closer. 

The day slumbered softly in the sun, save where some insect wound its way 
with cobweb wings over the tall noon grasses. 

In the dusk-blown twilight the drowsy day still dreamed, while a breeze sang 
sweetly about the tree; a frail wind trailing over tangling buds of water-lilies 


and evening violets cold in cupped dew. 


And night came with a moon of roses. 


Aimless fireflies and quaint glow- 


worms spun zig zag paths of color for the dim moth, the tardy beetle and a multi- 


tude of shadowy wings. 


And the tree stood alone in a fragrant world. 
And God said, “It is good.” 











EDITORIAL 


Defeat of Appalachian Legislation—A 
National Loss 


N CONSERVATION for March ap- 
peared a news item announcing the 
defeat of Appalachian legislation by the 
Sixtieth Congress. To readers of this 
publication such announcements will, 
by this time, have lost the charm of 
novelty. Nevertheless, they must be 
recorded. 

In this connection it should be said 
that the misfortune accompanying the 
defeat of this legislation falls not sim- 
ply upon the region in which the moun- 
tains in question are located. It falls 
as well upon the country at large. The 
question of forests, water-powers, soil- 
preservation, stream-utilization, and 
resource-conservation in general is no 
more a question for a New Hampshire 
or a North Carolina alone than it is 
alone for this farmer, that mill-owner, 
or the other steamboat company. In the 
century-old discussion of protective 
tariff the Nation has become famil- 
iarized with the phrases, “our indus- 
tries,” “our labor,” “our exports,” “our 
imports,” “our National prosperity,”’ 
and the like. We have ceased to look 
upon the Nation as a mere aggregation 
of states, individuals, or interests. We 
have learned to take, at least a part of 
the time, the National view. We have 
come, in increasing measure, to recog- 
nize the Nation as a unit, an entity, 
economic and social, no one portion of 
which can suffer without detriment to 
all sections. The doctrine which Paul, 
2,000 years ago, applied to the Church 
applies absolutely to the Nation: one 
member cannot suffer without all other 
members suffering with it. 

One of the few blessings accompany- 
ing the unspeakable calamity of war 
lies in the fact that war compels a peo- 
ple to recognize this principle. A great 


conflict between nations becomes a test 
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of strength and endurance. Resources 
of every kind, animate and inanimate, 
are called into requisition for defense 
and offense. At such times it becomes 
evident to the veriest clown that the 
vital question regarding a public re- 
source is not the geographical one of its 
location in this, that, or the other sec- 
tion of the country, but the practical 
one of its actual availability for a public 
need. If, in the midst of a great strug- 
gle in which the Nation’s life and free- 
dom were trembling in the balance, an 
individual or corporation were found 
destroying stores or resources needful 
for the public defense, a universal cry 
would be raised for the prompt appli- 
cation of adequate protective measures. 
People would talk of the need of pro- 
tecting “our woods,” “our  water- 
powers,” “our coal and iron,’ and 
what-not; and whoever dared then to 
oppose such a policy would be regarded 
as little better than a public enemy. 
Happily, we are not engaged in war ; 
nevertheless, in what fundamental re- 
spect does a nation’s situation as re- 
gards its resources differ in time of 
peace from its situation in time of war? 
While nations compete in industry, as 
when they compete in war, victory, in 
the long run, will lie with the strongest. 
And strength lies in resources, mate- 
rial and human. What industrial stand- 
ing has a nation whose natural wealth 
is wasted and whose population is de- 
pleted? We have recently been re- 
minded of Asia Minor, once capable 
of producing a Croesus, the typical 
multi-millionaire of antiquity. Yet Asia 
Minor, with her resources long since 
looted and dissipated, now lies pros- 
trate and helpless. Who, to-day, thinks 
of her as a competitor for world mar- 
kets. Who thinks of industrial or 
commercial competition coming from 
Mesopotamia? Yet this valley was 
the seat of ancient empires. But here 
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again, as in Asia Minor, the natural re- 
sources have largely been destroyed. 

Again, blessed as is peace, and ever 
to be desired and sought, what guaran- 
tee have we that the United States is 
permanently immune from war? Not 
long since, our armada encircled the 
globe, and hints have been dropped 
from high quarters that there was 
method in this apparent madness. At 
least one public man of ability, char- 
acter, and standing, with a vehemence 
and zeal comparable with that of De- 
mosthenes when he urged the Athen- 
ians to guard themselves against the 
designs of Philip of Macedon, trav- 
erses the country warning the Amer- 
ican people against a condition which, 
after profound and detailed study, is 
manifestly, in his judgment, a menace 
to the United States. He, at least, is 
convinced, as was Demosthenes, that a 
foreign power has for years been plot- 
ting hostilities against this country. 
Furthermore, he assures his audiences 
that high authorities, unable to say so 
publicly, agree with him perfectly. 

As to whether or not such a danger 
exists, this publication has no adequate 
knowledge and, therefore, no opinion 
to express. It is, however, prepared 
to propound a question: 

Suppose a foreign power, or a com- 
bination of such powers, should attack 
the United States. Would it then be a 
matter of indifference to the Govern- 
ment at Washington, either legislative 
or executive, that our forests had been 
cut and burned away, and our re- 
sources in general ravished and de- 
spoiled in the manner already familiar 
to our readers? Would any one then 
raise the question whether supplies 
needful for the National safety were 
located in New England or the South, 
whether they were connected with the 
navigability of rivers, whether the at- 
tempt to save them might involve the 
stretching of constitutional powers or 
the spending of more money than was 
at first estimated? Instead, every ra- 
tional reader knows that all such sub- 
terfuges and petty excuses would be 
swept aside like chaff; and, with them, 
if necessary, the statesmen hiding be- 
hind them. In tones which none would 


dare ignore, the Nation would demand 
the opportunity to avail itself of its 
full strength; and that demand would 
be heeded. 

And if it be necessary, in the face 
of actual war, to conserve the Nation’s 
sources of strength, why should it not, 
while time and opportunity still re- 
main, likewise be necessary in the face 
of possible war? And if it be neces- 
sary for purposes of war, why should 
it not be necessary for purposes of 
peace ? 

Me Ye 


Do They Represent the West? 


| T IS noteworthy that the Appalachian 

bill was struck down in the Senate 
by the action of certain Rocky Moun- 
tain senators, notably Messrs. Teller 
and Heyburn. The questions naturally 
arise: Do these men represent the sen- 
timent of the West? Shall we say that 
the Eastern forests bill was killed by 
the West? If so, what do we mean by 
the West? The territory west of the 
Mississippi, or of the Missouri, or of 
the Rocky Mountains, or that included 
in the Rocky Mountain states, or in cer- 
tain of those states only? 

Friends of Appalachian legislation 
vividly remember the aid extended by 
the East to the enactment of the Rec- 
lamation law, and are inclined to won- 
der whether the West, as such, is dis- 
posed to repay good with evil. The 
writer inclines strongly to the belief 
that the senators in question — repre- 
sent in no sense the whole West, no 
considerable section of the West, nor 
perhaps even the sentiment of the ma- 
jority of the people in their own states. 
He notes the fact that one of the two 
senators named was, at the very mo- 
ment he was slaughtering the Ap- 
palachian bill, ending his own career 
in the Senate. The other senator named 
had, it is true, just been re-elected; 
nevertheless, Forester Pinchot, it is 
credibly reported, not long since deliv- 
ered an address on forestry in that very 
senator’s town, and was applauded to 
the echo. 

For the sake of the West, and of 
mutual good feeling between the sec- 
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tions, it is hoped that evidence will 
multiply still further justifying the 
opinion that the West, as such, does 
not sustain the reactionary attitude of 
the senators who have thus again 
blocked the passage of Appalachian 
legislation. 


The Forest Service in Congress 


EADERS of CONSERVATION will be 
gratified to learn that the appro- 
priation to the Forest Service for next 
year is greater, by $750,000, than that 
of last year. A still greater increase 
would have meant a National economy ; 
nevertheless, the fact that no ground 
was lost and that substantial gains were 
made affords cause for congratulation. 
As was to be expected, the annual 
onslaught upon the Service by a few 
representatives and senators from 
mountain states occurred in due course. 
The remarks of Representative Mon- 
dell, of Wyoming, which received little 
consideration in Washington, and were 
presumably designed chiefly for home 
consumption, were typical, and notable 
chiefly for the variety and picturesque- 
ness of their inaccuracies. His charge 
that the Service is wantonly extrava- 
gant is easily met by the facts; while 
his assertion that “the effort of the 
Forest Bureau is to grind every dollar 
it can out of the people of the West” 
is a characteristic product of “economic 
determinism.” As Mr. Weeks pointed 
out, and as Mr. Shinn elaborates in 
his article in the current issue of Con- 
SERVATION, some people living on or 
near the public domain have so long 
been accustomed to treating it as their 
private property, or as common, not 
to the whole people, but only to those 
living in the vicinity, that the asser- 
tion of National right in a National 
asset inevitably created friction. 

That the ammunition of the critics 
is running low may be inferred from 
Senator Heyburn’s charge that the 
Forest Service people have descended 
to the robbing of squirrels’ nests to 
obtain pine-nuts. The senator men- 


tions this as ‘tan instance of the petty, 
trivial, mean way in which they are 
doing in this Service.” “The poor 
squirrels,” we are told, “gather the 
nuts, with the wing on the nut, take 
them into their nests in the fall at their 
leisure, take out the pine nuts and use 
the wing for nests.” This practise 
Senator Heyburn denounces as “cruel,” 
and intimates that if a boy should do 
such a thing, he would deserve to be 
“thrashed.” 

It is conceded that the Forester does 
avail himself of the labor of squirreis 
in the gathering of pine-nuts ; it seems, 
furthermore, that this “private prop- 
erty” is “taken for public use without 
just compensation ;” it would appear, 
therefore, that the senator, being a 
lawyer, might bring action against the 
Service for violation of Article 5 of 
the Amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States and such legis- 
lation as has been based upon it. 

When George Stephenson, the im- 
prover of the locomotive, was asked 
what would happen if a cow got in 
front of his engine, he declared that “it 
would be hard on the coo.” In like 
manner, it must be conceded that the 
above-mentioned practise of the Forest 
Service is a little hard on the squirrels: 
nevertheless, should these interesting 
denizens of the forest appear, whether 
through Senator Heyburn as counsel, or 
otherwise, as complainants, it should 
not be overlooked that “there are 
others.” For some ages past mankind 
has resorted to practises analagous to, 
if not identical with those criticised. 
Senator Dolliver suggested that honey- 
bees were subjected to similar treat- 
ment. In like manner, it should be 
noted, man has for some time resorted 
to cows and goats for milk, and to 
sheep for wool; he has not hesitated 
to avail himself of the labor of the ox 
and horse, and he has even been known 
to consume the flesh of the lower ani- 
mals, including squirrels, to appease 
his hunger. In mentioning the above, 
full credit is given to the magnificent 
work which such bodies as the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals are doing; nevertheless, when it 
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is remembered that men in Senator Hey- 
burn’s section have, in cases, been sus- 
pected of helping themselves, by ques- 
tionable means, to public lands, includ- 
ing the metals and mineral under the 
surface of the lands, the forests grow- 
ing upon them, and even the squirrels 
themselves which gambol in_ the 
branches of those forests, it would 
seem that, for a charge preferred upon 
the floor of the Senate of the United 
States, the one under consideration is 
somewhat lacking in dignity ani 
weight. 
we 


Public Advantage from Reclamation 


A news item in this issue appears 
a statement regarding the progress 
of the work of draining the Florida 
Everglades. Lands hitherto valueless 
are being redeemed. We are informed 
that a vigorous demand has already 
sprung up for these lands, and the state 
could easily dispose of every acre of 
them. It is recognized, however, that, 
with the progress of the drainage, the 
value of the lands will steadily en- 
hance until, by the completion of the 
work, they will attain such figures as 
are obtained for the rich coal lands of 
the western states. This region, it is 
expected, will be converted from a 
habitation of Seminoles and crocodiles 
into a home area for thousands of pros- 
perous and contented farmers. 

Next follows a still more interesting 
statement. We are told that, instead of 
converting all these lands into private 
ownership, the Drainage Board has 
wisely reserved each alternate section, 
from which the state will, in time, reap 
a substantial reward in the great en- 
hancement of value which is certain to 
follow the success of the reclamation 
project. 

As is well known, numerous western 
states, in converting public into pri- 
vately owned lands, reserved one sec- 
tion in each township for public-school 
use. Some of the younger states went 
further and reserved two sections in 
each township. One of these school 


sections lies in the heart of the city 
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of Chicago; it is still public property, 
and the land is now enormously valu- 
able. Had the school sections been gen- 
erally retained by public authority and 
properly administered they would, in 
numerous instances, have proved gold 
mines for the promotion of public edu- 
cation, instead of, as was frequently 
the case, for the multiplication of 
“swollen fortunes.” 

A valued correspondent calls atten- 
tion to the principle of the Revolving 
Fund, in accordance with which public 
moneys, appropriated for improvement 
purposes, do not inure wholly or pri- 
marily to private advantage, but are re- 
couped from the proceeds of the im- 
provements, and made available for 
repeated uses. For example, the fund 
used by the Reclamation Service, be- 
ginning with a little more than $3,- 
000,000, and amounting now to above 
$51,000,000, is a permanent fund. The 
Government uses it to reclaim an arid 
or semi-arid region, receives back from 
the users of the irrigated lands the 
equivalent of the funds actually used 
in reclamation work, and is thus in po- 
sition to irrigate still other lands; so 
to continue, personally, ad infinitum, 
until there shall remain no other desert 
worlds to conquer. 

The same principle has been intro- 
duced into one, at least, of the bills 
before Congress for the drainage of 
swamps. Its workings in the case of 
the Reclamation Service are admirable. 
In the case of a great National drain- 
age service there is excellent reason to 
believe the principle would work 
equally well. 

Why, now, is not this principle sus- 
ceptible of much wider application? It 
is conceded that certain great public 
improvements, if effected at all, must 
be initiated, carried through and paid 
for by the public. On what ground 
or principle can we justify a policy 
which then transfers the sole or chief 
benefit of such improvements to private 
individuals and corporations? If indi- 
viduals are to enjoy the proceeds, why 
should they not bear the burdens? If, 
on the other hand, the public must do 
the work and pay the bill, should it not 
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at least share substantially in the 
fruits? The revolving fund, on the 
one hand, and the publicly reserved, 
alternate sections in the Everglades on 
the other, are well worthy of careful 
consideration. 
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The North American Conservation Conference 


N CONSERVATION for March ap- 

peared the report of the North 
American Conservation Conference at 
Washington, participated in by Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, and the United 
States. The proceedings of this, the 
first body of its kind in history, were 
harmonious, and marked by wonderful 
unanimity. This fact affords added 
ground for faith in the encouraging 
declaration of Senator Smoot that the 
success of the conservation movement 
is now assured; that the people who 
formerly called the leaders dreamers 
have seen a new light, and are now 
firm believers in the absolute necessity 
of saving the woods and waters. 

True, the Congress of the United 
States does not appear, as yet, to be 
fully in sympathy with the movement. 
This is indicated by its failure, a year 
ago, to create a conservation commis- 
sion, by the declarations of Senator 
Newlands at the recent conference that 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment had not done so much for con- 
servation as it should have done, and 
that there seemed to be a feeling in 
Congress that commissions are, in some 
way, trying to usurp the functions of 
Congress; by the failure of Congress 
in its last session to provide funds for 
the National Conservation Commission, 
and by its disallowance of the per- 
formance of such work by existing 
Government employees on Government 
time. Nevertheless, ways will be found 
for prosecuting the work. The Con- 
gressional inhibition does not apply to 
the governors of the states; and to 
these, it is understood, the commis- 


sion will have to look, for the present 
at least. 

For those who believe that the chief 
function of government is to promote 
the public good, and make the world 
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more habitable, and life, for the average 
citizen, better worth living, there is 
much ground for congratulation in the 
broad character of the principles enun- 
ciated by the conference which met at 
Washington on February 18-20 last. 
As has so often occurred in historical 
crises, human rights were again as- 
serted, and were traced back to their 
source, behind governments, laws, and 
constitutions, to Nature itself. The 
commissioners declare: “We agree that 
these resources should be developed, 
used, and conserved for the future, in 
the interests of mankind, whose rights 
and duties to guard and control the 
natural sources of life and welfare are 
inherent, perpetual, and indefeasible.” 


Strong ground is taken against 
monopoly. The commissioners assert : 


“We agree that those resources which 
are necessaries of life should be re- 
garded as public utilities; that their 
ownership entails specific duties to the 
public, and that as far as possible ef- 
fective measures should be adopted to 
guard against monopoly.” “We re- 
gard the monopoly of waters, and es- 
pecially the monopoly of water-power, 
as peculiarly threatening. No rights to 
the use of water-powers in streams 
should hereafter be granted in perpe- 
tuity,’ etc. “In the interest of the 
homemaker, we favor regulation of 
grazing on public land, the disposal of 
public lands to actual settlers in areas 
each sufficient to support a family, and 
the subdivision of excessive holdings of 
agricultural or grazing land, thereby 
preventing monopoly.” Speaking of 
mineral fuels, the commissioners rec- 
ommend that “Such fuels should here- 
after be disposed of by lease under 
such restrictions or regulations as will 
prevent waste and monopolistic or spec- 
ulative holdings, and supply the public 
at reasonable prices.’”’ Of mineral fer- 
tilizers, they say: ‘Mineral fertilizers 
should not be monopolized by private 
interests, but should be so controlled by 
public authority as to prevent waste 
and to promote their production in such 
quantity and at such price as to make 
them readily available for use.” 

The governmental right to protect 
the public against extortionate charges 
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is asserted. In the paragraph on wa- 
terways we read: “The public author- 
ity should retain the right to readjust 
at stated periods the compensation to 
the public and to regulate the rates 
charged, to the end that undue profit 
or extortion may be prevented.” The 
same idea appears in the paragraph on 
minerals above quoted, where provi- 
sions are recommended whereby the 
public may be supplied at “reasonable 
prices.” 

~ Public participation in enterprises of 
public interest is advocated. In dis- 
cussing waters the commissioners say: 
“We therefore favor the participation 
of the public to secure the complete 
and economical development and use of 
all water available for irrigation and 
of all lands susceptible of profitable 
drainage, in order to ensure the widest 
possible benefit.” 

In sections of the mountain states, 
the question of Government regulation 
of grazing on public lands is a burning 
issue. The commissioners, however, as 
noted, unequivocally declare for it, “in 
the interest of the homemaker.” 

Public control of resources needful 
for the public good is repeatedly ad- 
vocated ; implicitly in the paragraph on 
forests which reads: “We agree that 
the ownership of forest lands, either at 
the headwaters of streams or upon 
areas better suited for forest growth 
than for other purposes, entails duties 
to the public, and that such lands should 
be protected with equal effectiveness, 
whether under public or private own- 
ership.” 

The recommendation is made ex- 
plicitly in the following instances: “We 
further express our belief that all wa- 
terways so developed should be re- 
tained under exclusive public owner- 
ship and control;”’ “In the matter of 
irrigation public authority should con- 
trol the headwaters;’ “We .? 
favor Government control of such lands 
(non-irrigable public lands too dry for 
cultivation) in order to restore their 
value, promote settlement, and increase 
the public resources ;” “Mineral fertil- 
izers should not be monopolized by pri- 
vate interests, but should be so con- 
trolled by public authority as to pre- 
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vent waste and to promote their pro- 
duction in such quantity and at such 
prices as to make them readily avail- 
able for use.” 

In discussing waters, the commis- 
sioners express themselves as follows: 
“We therefore favor the development 


of inland navigation under general 
plans adapted to secure the uniform 


progress of the work and the fullest 
use of the streams for all purposes. 
We further express our belief that ali 
waterways so developed should be re- 
tained under exclusive public owner- 
ship and control.” Nor are they will- 
ing that private property rights shall 
stand in the way of such a policy, for 
under the same head they advise that 
“Where the construction of works to 
utilize water has been authorized by 
public authority and such utilization is 
necessary for the public welfare, pro- 
vision should be made for the expro- 
priation of any privately-owned land 
and water rights required for such con- 
struction.” 

Such declarations from such a source 
and such a vantage ground = can- 
not fail to be heard. Furthermore, so 
transparent is their equity and so press- 
ing is the need for the steps indicated, 
that, being heard, such proposals must, 
sooner or later, be heeded. 


Conservation of the Resources of the Planet 


ARK the sweep of the conserva- 

tion movement! First, we have 
had forestry on a small, and then on a 
gradually enlarging scale. Next came 
the movement to conserve the resources 
of the United States. In less than a 
year this developed into an effort to 
conserve the resources of North Amer- 
ica; and now, growing directly out of 
this latter movement, comes the dra- 
matic proposal to convene a conference 
to promote the conservation of the re- 
sources of the World. 

This World-Conference, it is pro- 
posed, shall meet next September at 
The Hague, the headquarters of inter- 
national gatherings. 

The initiation of this movement came 
from President Roosevelt. Secretary 
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Root stated to the North American 
Conference that the President foresaw 
the possibility that that conference 
would be the precursor of a World- 
Conference, and that, by an _ aide- 
memoire in January last, the principal 
governments were informally sounded 
as to whether they would look with 
favor upon an invitation to send dele- 
gates to such a conference. Responses 
were uniformly favorable. Following 
upon this came the proposal from the 
North American Conference that such 
a gathering be held. In view of the 
progress already made, it is conceded 
that the conference will be held at the 
time and place named. In his valu- 
able article in this issue, continuing 
the one from his pen in the last, Mr. 
Treadwell Cleveland, Jr., of the Forest 
Service, discusses this conference, and 
formulates the problems which may be 
expected to confront it. 

As the Secretary of State points out, 
the object of the conference might well 
be to plan an “inventory of the nat- 
ural resources of the world, and to 
devise a uniform scheme for the ex- 
pression of the results of such inven- 
tory, to the end that there may be a 
general understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the world’s supply of material 
elements which underlie the develop- 
ment of civilization and the welfare of 
the earth.” 

In view of facts now common knowl- 
edge regarding the destruction of nat- 
ural resources in the Old World and 
the New, the propriety and desirability 
of such a conference should be clear. 
As was stated in the preliminary aide- 
memoire, “The people of the whole 
world are interested in the natural re- 
sources of the whole world, benefited 
by their conservation, and injured by 
their destruction.” It is upon these re- 
sources that the human race, for what- 
ever progress and prosperity it may in 
future enjoy, must, so far as can be an- 
ticipated, rely to the end of time. And 
so powerful has become the enginery 
of modern industrial civilization, and 
so gigantic and rapid the consumption 
and waste of the earth’s stock of raw 
materials, that, unless measures are 


promptly taken to safeguard the resi- 
due, race well-being, to the remotest 
future time, may, in a brief, historic 
period, be seriously handicapped. 

The present age demands facts. If 
William the Conqueror was justified in 
bringing together the materials which 
make up the famous Domesday Book, 
and if the United States Census policy 
of continually broadening the scope of 
our decennial inquiry is wise, why 
should it not be wise to enable the 
world to know the size of its bank ac- 
count, as represented by its natural re- 
sources? There seems to be but one 
way to ascertain the facts—namely, by 
concerted action, such as an interna- 
tional conference implies. Again, there 
is but one way to make the results of 
such an inquiry available—namely, by 
“devising a uniform scheme for the ex- 
pression” of these results, and then 
their publication. 

Such material, it is true, may be 
utilized by special interests, as specu- 
lators; yet, while such interests exist, 
this result cannot well be avoided. The 
data will also be widely used by econo- 
mists, and especially, it is fair to as- 
sume, by representatives of govern- 
ments in the formulation and admin- 
istration of national policies. 

Even larger results may be expected 
to follow. Through the invention and 
improvement of agencies of transporta- 
tion, communication, and the diffusion 
of knowledge, the world is fast becom- 
ing one great neighborhood. The 
broad doctrine enunciated by the Presi- 
dent, so contrary to the old-time, na- 
tional particularism and exclusiveness 
in accordance with which each nation 
was prone to think of its own gain as 
directly proportional to the losses of its 
neighbors—the doctrine that the nations 
must rise or fall together, that each is 
part and parcel of one common whole, 
that the social organism extends be- 
yond national lines and includes the 
race—such a doctrine must receive re- 
newed emphasis at every delegated 
meeting of the nations of the world 
such as it may be hoped will follow 
from the one of next September. Asa 
means of promoting international peace, 
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such a movement should compare fa- 
vorably in importance with the Peace 
Conferences already held at The Hague. 
And with peace, inter-communication, 
the fuller acquaintance following from 
comparison of views at short range and 
the realization that the aims of all na- 
tions, as of all individuals, are sub- 
stantially identical, there must neces- 
sarily follow a closer knitting of the 
bonds of international fraternity and 
a hastening of the realization of the 
poet’s dream of 


“The parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.” 


we 


Private Rights" in Public Lands 


b iy familiar controversy in the pub- 
lic land states over the gradual at- 
tempts of the National Government to 
resume its rights in the public lands 
suggests another of the parallels with 
which history abounds. The most 
striking, perhaps, is that between our 
own case and that of Rome. Like the 
United States, Rome held at times vast 
areas of public lands. Like ourselves, 
again, she was exceedingly careless in 
the administration of these properties, 
and allowed them to drift, in vast areas, 
into the hands of private citizens. 
Where, with us, these public benefi- 
ciaries are frequently great cattlemen, 
sheepmen, lumbermen, and the like; 
with the Romans, they were the great 
nobles and capitalists. As with us, graz- 
ing among the Romans, by 200 B. C., 
had become a vast and highly profitable 
industry. Much of the rural population 
had been destroyed by Hannibal. Much 
of what remained was evicted, as in 
the sheep-grazing days of the English 
Tudors, that farming districts might 
be converted into pasture lands where 
cattle were tended by slaves. Rome’s 
administration was, apparently, an im- 
provement upon ours in one respect; 
she at least pretended to charge these 
occupants a tithe of the produce as a 
rental. In the collection of this, how- 
ever, she was extremely lax, and occu- 
pants nominally tenants-at-will treated 


the lands as their private property, even 
to the extent of selling them. 

As population increased, evictions 
multiplied, and the numbers of landless 
proletarians became congested in the 
capital, the necessity became obvious 
for making the public lands available 
for such, and thus transforming men, 
otherwise beggars and disturbers of the 
social order, into self-supporting, self- 
respecting heads of families. 

From time to time, therefore, at- 
tempts were made on the part of the 
state to resume, in part, its rights in 
the public lands. Such attempts, how- 
ever, were resisted by the aristocratic 
occupants of those lands, even to the 
point of bloodshed. 

The struggle over the public lands 
began early. About twenty-four years 
after the expulsion of Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, the consul, Spurius Cassius, at- 
tempted, by means of a so-called “agra- 
rian law,” to make a portion of the 
public lands available to citizens, and 
to compel the occupants of other’ public 
lands to pay their rents to the govern- 
ment. The attempt, however, was 
frustrated by the aristocracy, and Cas- 
sius, on his retirement from office, was 
accused of attempting to make himself 
king. He was condemned, scourged, 
and beheaded, and his house destroyed. 
In 367 B. C., the tribune, Licinius 
Stolo, secured the enactment of an 
agrarian law entitling each citizen to 
occupy not more than 500 jugera (250 
acres) of state lands, and to pasture 
stock upon the public pasture lands. 

3y 133, when Tiberius Gracchus was 
elected tribune, this law had fallen into 
desuetude. The state, meanwhile, had 
acquired vast tracts of land; but these 
had passed not to the needy poor, in 
accordance with the Licinian law, but 
to the aristocracy of birth and wealth. 
Tiberius proposed that every father of 
a family might occupy 500 jugera of 
state lands for himself, and that each 
of his sons might have 250 jugera, the 
total for one family not to exceed 1,000 
jugera; while all holdings in excess of 
these figures should be resumed by the 
state, with payment to occupants for 
improvements made by them. Tiberius 
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forced this measure through, but paid 
for so doing with his life. His brother 
Caius, later elected tribune, attempted 
to enforce the above ‘‘Sempronian”’ 
law, but, for so doing, was compelled 
to pay the same penalty as his brother. 
In the light of such history, with 
other that might be cited, including the 
enclosure of the commons in England 
in the sixteenth century, we may un- 
derstand that the private appropriation, 
or occupancy without leave, of public 
lands in the United States is no new 
phenomenon. However, we may feel 
encouraged that opponents of the Gov- 
ernment’s attempts to reassert its right 
in these lands, instead of executing its 
officials for treason, or beating them 
to death with fragments of broken 
benches, after the good old Roman 
fashion, merely consume time and 
breath in criticising them for robbing 

squirrels’ nests. 
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The Fight Just Begun 


HEN John Paul Jones, in battle 

with the Serapis, ‘was asked 
whether he had “struck his colors,” his 
reply was, “I have just begun to fight.” 
This laconic declaration represents the 
viewpoint of the friends of Appalachian 
legislation. There are victories, such as 
was that of Pyrrhus, which presage de- 
feat ; and defeats, such as those encoun- 
tered by George Washington in the 
American Revolution, which are merely 
milestones on the pathway to ultimate, 
permanent victory. A good cause may 
be obstructed and its triumph delayed 
by hostile tactics, but its final victory is 
sure. The proverb that “No question is 
ever settled until it is settled right” is 
to-day accepted as true by an_ ever- 
increasing multitude. For many years 
American abolitionists led an apparent- 
ly forlorn hope. A former president of 


the United States, day by day and year 
by year, presented, in the House of 
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Representatives, petitions innumerable 
favoring limitation or abolition of hu- 
man slavery, only to have them uni- 
formly laid, first on and, later, under 
the table. Yet slavery was even then 
dying, and its disappearance is to-day 
approved by the descendants of those 
who were once its champions. 

The persistency with which Appa- 
lachian legislation is opposed by a few, 
first in one house and then in the other, 
will but give zest to the fight, and will 
add strength to the arms of those who 
are convinced of its righteousness and 
resolved on its triumph. So absolute 
is the commitment of The American 
l‘orestry Association to this cause, and 
so fuily convinced is this organization 
of the wisdom and necessity of this 
legislation, that its own course is pre- 
determined beyond question. Like Nel- 
son, in Trafalgar Bay, it recognizes that 
its membership and friends “expect 
every man” connected with its affairs 
“to do his duty.” 

It is not too soon to begin prepara- 
tions for the next campaign. Now, in 
the interval which must elapse before 
the measure can again be presented in 
Congress, let the lines of battle be re- 
formed, let the munitions of war be 
replenished and the — organization 
strengthened and perfected for the re- 
newal of the struggle. The resources 
of the United States must be conserved ; 
National action to this end, including 
Congressional legislation, is essential ; 
obstruction and dilatory tactics must be 
met; the people must be aroused still 
further and their demands focused more 
perfectly upon Congress, and the battle 
must be led by those already informed 
and aroused and pledged to this cause. 
No leader in thought and opinion for a 
moment counsels abandonment of the 
fight ; instead, as in the Sinaitic wilder- 
ness of old, the cry again rings forth, 
“Speak to the people, that they go for- 
ward!” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Wisconsin Gets Forest Laboratory 


The Government’s new forest products’ 
laboratory will be located at the University 
of Wisconsin, at Madison. In naming Wis- 
consin, Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, said: ‘‘I have had 
few decisions to make which were so diffi- 
cult or which have had such prolonged and 
careful consideration as the decision as to 
which of the offers for cooperation in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a forest products 
laboratory I should recommend for accept- 
ance by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The establishment of the laboratory means 
the concentration of all lines of the experi- 
mental investigations of the Government 
looking to closer and better utilization of 
timber and the checking of wood-waste. 
Forest Service laboratories for timber-test 
work at Yale and Purdue universities and 
the Government’s wood-pulp and wood- 
chemistry laboratory in Washington will be 
consolidated and transferred ‘to Madison as 
soon as practicable. A force of fifteen to 
twenty timber-test engineers, experts in wood 
preservation, wood-pulp manufacture, and 
wood distillation, will have charge of the 
work carried on. The laboratory will have 
an equipment valued at not less than $15,000. 
The university will furnish the building, 
light, heat and’ power, and in return advanced 
students will have the ‘use of the laboratory 
for special work in related lines. 


wo 
Roads for National Forests 


The Office of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to cooperate with the 
Forest Service in drawing up plans for com- 
prehensive systems of roads and trails on 
National Forests. 

For the last two years Congress has pro- 
vided funds for permanent improvements on 
National Forests, and a large part of the 
money thus made available has been and 
is being used for road and trail building. 
The amount is too small, however, in com- 
parison with the total area of the forests, 
to make possible more than a very small 
beginning. 

During the present summer an engineer of 
the Office of Roads will go over the ground 
on several of the Forests, and.draw’ up plans 
which will be submitted-to the Forester, and 
will serve to guide subsequént work. Where 
the roads planned for ‘cannot be built, trails 
will, so far as possible, be made.to follow 
the courses laid out,,,.with the expectation 
that later they will be converted into roads. 


The roads, trails, telephone lines, and fire 
lines already constructed on National Forests 
are proving of great value both in the work 
of fire protection and in serving the con- 
venience of the public. 
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English Forest and Land Policy 


After neglecting her forests for hundreds 
of years, Great Britain, as indicated in 
CONSERVATION for March, has come to the 
front with the most farsighted proposal for 
forest-work and land-improvement ever ad- 
vanced by any nation in a single plan. 

The recommendations just made to the 
3ritish government by the Royal Commission 
on Afforestation and Coast Erosion will make 
Ingland self-supporting in the production of 
timber if successfully carried out. 

Great Britain has long been dependent 
upon outside sources for her wood supplies. 
But the constantly-increasing demand for 
wood, together with the overdrain already 
made upon these sources, indicates a world- 
shortage of wood unless those countries 
which now have to import are able to estab- 
lish and maintain their forest independence 
and grow the needed wood at home. Most 
of the countries of Europe have taken care 
to keep up the home-wood output by look- 
ing after their forests before they were de- 
stroyed or hopelessly depleted, and managing 
them for a sustained annual yield about equal 
to the demand. The British Isles, however, 
are practically stripped of productive forests. 
If Great Britain is to grow her own wood, 
she will have to begin at the beginning, set 
out the seedlings on treeless ground, and wait 
for them to reach marketable size. The 
commission recommends that this work of 
starting future national forests from the seed 
be undertaken ‘‘as a sound and remunera- 
tive investment. ’’ 

There is no question, the report says, that 
substantially the anticipated results can be 
obtained. Experts testified before the com- 
mission that ‘‘the production of timber in 
Great Britain will be more rapid than in 
Saxony,’’ which was selected for compari- 
son on account of the close resemblance be- 
tween the economic and physical conditions 
in the two countries. Yet, in Saxony, the 
net annual profits per acre from the national 
forests has increased 412 per cent. in ninety 
years, mainly, it was testified, because of 
“the more systematic and careful manage- 
ment.’’ The lack of forests in Great Britain 
is the result, not of natural conditions, but 
of bad national economy. : This is further 
proved by the fact that there-are a number 
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The proposal of the commission is espe- 
cially interesting to Americans in view of 
the fact that the measures. that are now be- 
ing proposed in the United States are so 
much simpler and less expensive. In this 
country the forests are already on the ground. 
All that is necessary is to bring them to a 
state of full productiveness. The present 
annual production of forests in the United 
States is scarcely more than twelve cubic 
feet per acre of all kinds of wood. The cen- 
turies of experience in Saxony, Switzerland, 
and France show that the same kind of land 
will grow three to eight times as much wood 
under wise forest management. Protection 
and proper cutting, begun now and steadily 
followed as a policy, will keep America, ex- 
cept in the prairie region, from reaching a 
point where, as in Great Britain, it will be 
necessary to start the forests of the future 
from the seed, and wait for them to grow. 
A tithe of the great outlay which the British 
commission contemplates would easily guar- 
antee this country’s forest independence for 
all time. And the wood needed each year 
could be got out of the forests right along. 


Mw Me 


A German on International Conservation 


Mr. Hermann F. Essig, of Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, who came to the United States to 
see the inauguration of President Taft, 
showed deep interest in international con- 
servation. Speaking to a reporter for the 
Washington Herald, he said that, although 
conservation has been reduced to a science 
in Germany, and that there was not much 
which that country could learn in the line 
of conservation at an international confer- 
ence, Germany would be only too glad to be 
represented, and give all the other partici- 
pating powers the benefit of her researches 
and experience along these lines. 

There is no country on earth where for- 
estry has been made such a thorough study 
and science as Germany. There are quite a 
number of forestry schools throughout the 
German empire, where everything pertaining 
to the subject is taught from A to Z. The 
German government realized years ago that 
a nation without trees was _ inevitably 
doomed, and has set to work to preserve 
its forests. There is no such thing as waste 
of trees or timber or forests in Germany. 

‘‘Tf you own a forest, as proprietor of 
it, you are not allowed to fell trees or cut 
timber without first having received the per- 
mission to do so from the government for- 
ester. He will point out to you what you 
may cut, how much of it, and where. He 
will also point out to you that you will 
have to replant tree for tree, and he will 
keep an eye on you that you will not fail. 
This rule applies as well to public forests. 
You are not even permitted to gather brush 
or undergrowth in the woods without a per- 
mit from the government. 

‘¢ America owes a debt of gratitude to 
President Roosevelt, who, by creating the 


Conservation Commission, has halted the 
wanton destruction of forests and other 
natural resources. He will go down in his- 
tory as a great president and a great public 
benefactor. His acts are not correspondingly 
appreciated yet, but they will be before many 
years have passed. There is one thing Amer- 
icans may rest assured of, and that is he 
will receive the greatest ovation ever ac- 
corded to any living being in Germany, 
outside the Kaiser himself. We think the 
world of Roosevelt in Germany.’’ 


We 


Kansas Catalpas Pay 


A valuable experiment in artificial for- 
estry has just been concluded in Green- 
wood County, Kansas. The result has dem- 
onstrated that many thousands of acres in 
Kansas not utilized for pasture and not 
adapted for fruit trees can be profitably 
planted with quick-growing hardwood tim- 
ber. Locust has been tried in many parts 
of the state, but, with the exception of Clark 
and Mead counties, it suffers so severely 
from the ravages of the borer that it is 
practically useless when cut. A variety of 
catalpa, Catalpa speciosa, however, appears to 
be immune from this pest. This is the tree 
that has been tried in Greenwood County. 

In 1887 and 1888 George M. Munger 
bought a quarter-section of upland eight 
miles north of Eureka, Kans., for $1,000, 
and planted 130 acres in catalpa at a further 
cost of $1,500, including the price of trees, 
breaking out, plowing, and cultivation for 
two seasons. It was a poor class of soil 
with a large proportion of alkali spots, but 
after ten years’ growth he began to cut and 
in four years netted $4,000 above the cost 
of cutting and handling. In 1903 he sold 
the farm to E. P. Riggle for $16,000, thus 
making a.net profit of $17,500 on the whole 
transaction. The present owner has now 
cut and shipped the balance of the first 
growth. After deducting the purchase price 
and cost of cutting and handling, he has 
netted $10,000 in these five years. Next 
year he will be able to begin cutting the 
second growth. 


VALUABLE FOR FENCE-POSTS 


Besides the advantage of a sure and easy 
growth, the wood of the Catalpa speciosa is 
of a better quality for fence-posts than wal- 
nut and locust. 

The trees are planted as yearlings, four 
feet apart, making 2,300 to the acre. They 
are left alone for twelve months and then 
cut clean off at the ground level. After 
this there is nothing to be done but wait 
eight years, when they will be ready to cut 
for market. The close planting makes a 
straight growth and under the shade of 
the broad leaves the unnecessary shoots 
die off. 
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WHAT THE FARM PRODUCED 


The following list shows the proportion 
of posts and telegraph poles cut by G. M. 
Munger and E. P. Riggle on the Catalpa 
Knob plantation. The posts are graded in 
thickness, varying from two and one-half to 


five inches: . 
Biust-ctame. HOUR. «0's 6 vo izeedwccses 8,017 
Second-radé POstS. «0 .csiecseececee 102,700 
THICE-GEGGE. POG in cisccccisesctendes 133,770 
POUrtH-SPane POStS sso 6 6sicccceseae nc 142,480 
Fifth-rade pOsts....ccceocscscesccss Qagge 
eleataal. Q0IR8.. 0c cccecccancwn sees 19,045 

Webel ica eosin vctcemreiccad oesqcwee 7 aes 


The average price received for each post 
was just under 7% cents; the cost of cutting, 
1 cent, and of hauling % cent, thus netting 
about 6 cents a post, or about $27,285 on the 
whole crop. 

There are two other successful catalpa 
plantations in Kansas—the Yaggy planta- 
tion at Hutchinson and the Hunnewell at 
Farmington. 


Me ME 
Draining the Everglades 


The work of draining the Everglades of 
Florida is progressing in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Hon. A. C. Croom, of Florida, recently 
devoted some two weeks to inspecting the 
dredges and draining operations in the Ever- 
glades, and, on his return, gave an encour- 
aging report of progress. The end of the 
year, he claims, will disclose the reclama- 
tion of a considerable portion of this vast 
area of hitherto valueless land. Money is 
to become available from the Bolles’ sale, 
and this fund will be utilized as fast as pos- 
sible in furtherance of the great project 

A vigorous demand has already sprung 
up for these lands, and the state could now 
easily dispose of every acre of them. It is 
recognized, however, that with the progress 
of drainage, the value of the lands will 
steadily enhance, until, by the completion 
of the work, they will command such prices 
as are obtained for the rich prairie lands of 
the western states. 

This project, if successful, will open up 
for settlement a section almost as great 
as the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut combined, and richer in fer- 
tility than the valley of the Nile. Instead 
of being a habitation of Seminoles and 
crqcodiles, it is expected to become, within 
a few years, the home of thousands of 
prosperous and contented farmers. Instead 
of converting all these lands into private 
ownership, the Drainage Board have wisely 
reserved each alternate section in the re- 
cent sale and, by so doing, will reap for 


the state a substantial reward in the great 
enhancement of value which is certain to 
follow the success of the project. 
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Opening of the Payette-Boise Project 


Five thousand people, including represent- 
atives of the Reclamation Service, Governor 
Brady, and members of the Idaho Legisla- 
ture, witnessed, on February 22, the formal 
opening of the Payette-Boise Project, one 
of the largest reclamation works undertaken 
by the Federal Government. When the head- 
gates of the canal were raised, the waters 
of the Boise Valley were diverted to more 
than 200,000 acres of land. 

The scene of the ceremony was at the 
big dam, eight miles above Boise, which 
provides the source of water for the south 
side section of the project. From this point 
water is diverted into canal systems cover- 
ing Ada and Canyon counties. One canal 
carries water to the Deer Flat Reservoir, 
which is the largest artificial body of water 
in the world. This reservoir will be filled 
before the irrigation season begins, and 
waters will be stored for use during the dry 
season. 
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Progress on the Uncompahgre Project 


An advance of 600 feet was made on the 
Gunnison Tunnel, Uncompahgre Irrigation 
Project, Colorado, during February, leaving 
only 2,340 feet between headings on March 
1. At the river portal fifty feet of tunnel 
were timbered and forty-five feet lined with 
concrete. In the west heading 345 feet of 
lining were placed. At the present rate of 
progress the opening should be made in 
July, but so much difficult material has been 
encountered in excavating this tunnel that 
it is not safe to make any predictions. The 
flow of water throughout the month of Feb- 
ruary amounted to 85 second-feet at the 
west portal and 1,282,000 gallons per day at 
east portal. There was an unusual number 
of storms during the month, which greatly 
increased the difficulty of handling sand and 
gravel in concreting in renewing and re- 
pairing structures, but the work of clean- 
ing the canal system was nearly com- 
pleted. The heavy snowfall in the moun- 
tains gives promise of a better water supply 
than the valley has enjoyed for many years. 


we owe oe 
Lands Restored to Public Domain 


About 130,000 acres of land which were 
withdrawn from any form of disposition 
whatever under the public land laws, in con- 
nection with the Salt River Irrigation Proj- 
ect, Arizona, have been restored to the 

















public domain and will be subject to settle- 
ment on and after June 3, 1909, but will not 
be subject to entry, filing, or selection until 
July 3, 1909. No person will be permitted 
to gain or exercise any right whatever under 
any settlement or occupation begun after 
February 26, 1909, and prior to June 3, 1909, 
all such settlement or occupation being for- 
bidden. These lands lie in townships I, 2, 
and 3 N., R. 1 and 2 W., Gila and Salt 
River Meridian. 

In addition to the area thus restored, about 
184,000 acres which were withdrawn under 
the same project from any form of dispo- 
sition except homestead entry, have been re- 
stored subject to settkement and entry on 
the same dates. Settlement and occupation 
on this tract between January 28, 1909, and 
June 3, 1909, are forbidden. These lands lie 
in townships 4 to 7 N., R. 1 to 3 E., Gila 
and Salt River Meridian. 
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Regulations Applying to Government 
Irrigated Lands 


The Secretary of the Interior has just 
issued the following regulations, which are 
of importance to settlers on the Reclama- 
tion Service projects: 

“*y. Reclamation of lands entered sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Reclamation 
Act.—To establish compliance with the clause 
of the Reclamation Act that requires recla- 
mation of at least one-half of the irrigable 
area of an entry made subject to the pro- 
visions of the act, entrymen will be required 
to make proof showing that the land has 
been cleared of sagebrush or other incum- 
brance and leveled, that sufficient laterals 
have been constructed to provide for the ir- 
rigation of the required area, that the land 
has been put in proper condition and has 
been watered and cultivated, and that at least 
one satisfactory crop has been raised thereon. 

“2. Reclamation of lands in private own 
ership—The express purpose of the Rec- 
lamation Act is to secure the reclamation of 
arid or semi-arid lands and to render them 
productive, and Section 8 declares that the 
right to the use of water acquired under 
this act shall be appurtenant to the land ir- 
rigated, and that beneficial use shall be the 
basis, the measure and the limit of the 
right. There can be no beneficial use of 
water for irrigation until it is actually ap- 
plied to reclamation of the land. The final 
and only conclusive test of reclamation is 
production. This does not necessarily mean 
the maturing of a crop, but does mean the 
securing of actual growth of a crop. The 
egg as to reclamation imposed upon 
lands under homestead entries shall there- 
fore be imposed likewise upon lands in pri- 
vate ownership, namely, that the landowner 
shall reclaim at least one-half of the total 
irrigable area of his land for agricultural 
purposes, and no right to the use of water 
for such lands shall permanently attach until 
such reclamation has been shown. 
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**3. Delinquency.—Under Section 5 of the 
Reclamation Act, ‘A failure to make any 
two payments when due shall render the 
entry subject to cancellation with the for- 
feiture of all rights under this act, as well 
as of any moneys already paid thereon.’ 
This provision evidently states the rule to 
govern all who receive water under any 
project, and accordingly a failure on the 
part of any water-right applicant to make 
any two payments when due shall render 
his water-right application subject to can- 
cellation with the forfeiture of all rights 
under the Reclamation Act, as well as of 
any moneys already paid to or for the use 
of the United States upon any water right 
sought to be acquired under said act. In 
the case of one who has made homestead 
entry subject to the terms of the Reclama- 
tion Act the entry shall be subject to can- 
cellation in case of such delinquency in pay- 
ment, whether or not water-right application 
has been made by him. 

“*4. Operation of sub-laterals—The con- 
trol of operation of al! sub-laterals con- 
structed or acquired in connection with 
projects under the Reclamation Act is re- 
tained by the Secretary of the Interior to 
such extent as may be considered neces- 
sary or reasonable to assure to the water 
users served therefrom the full use of the 
water to which they are entitled.’ 


wow ow 
Mrs. Fairbanks for Conservation 


The following interesting correspondence 
passed between Mrs. Lydia Adams-W illiams, 
First Vice-president of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, and 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Fairbanks, wife of Charles 
Warren Fairbanks, late Vice-president of the 
United States: 

** Atlantic Building, 
‘Washington, D. C., Feb. 28, 1909. 
‘*Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

‘My dear Mrs. Fairbanks: Mrs. Hoyle 
Tomkies, President of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, has 
suggested that I call upon you to ask you 
to accept the office of Second Vice-president 
of the Woman’s National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. 

‘*The Congress was organized at Shreve- 
port, La., June 29, 1908, at the instance of 
Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, President of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, with 
seven members; at the time of the first bi- 
ennial meeting, held in Washington last De- 
cember, the Congress had grown toa strength 
of 1,500. Its strength is, perhaps, double 
that at the present time. 

‘“*The objects of the Congress are the 
preservation of the forests, the development 
of the waterways and harbors, and the con- 
servation of the natural resources of the 
Nation. 

“*TIn the face of the almost insurmount- 
able obstacles placed in the way of conserv- 
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ing the forests and other natural resources, 
it is obvious that but little progress will be 
made until the women of the country col 
lectively take up the work. 

‘“Tt is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
good that may be accomplished by women 
earnestly banded together for the welfare 
ot the children of this and of future genera- 
tions. 

‘<The Woman’s National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress has the endorsement of Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, Chairman National Con- 
servation Commission and Chief Forester of 
the United States, who says: ‘You are to 
be congratulated upon your organization of 
the Woman’s National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. . You have my best wishes 
for success in the important work you have 
undertaken.’ ; 

‘‘Knowing the vast value of your assist- 
ance and the powerful influence for good 
which may be accomplished by your joining 
us, I herewith respectfully ask you to ac- 
cept the office of Second Vice-president of 
the Woman’s National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

‘*Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ‘‘ Mrs. Lypra Apams-WILLIA MS, 
‘* First Vice-president of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Woman's Na- 
tional Press Association, and Chairman of 
the Waterways Committee of the District 
of Columbia Federation of Women's 
Clubs.’’ : 
‘S901 K- St. N. W., 
‘Washington, D. C., Feb. 28, 19009. 
‘Mrs. Lydia Adams-Williams, Atlantic 
Building, Washington, D. ; 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Adams-Williams: You 
and the Woman’s National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress are very good to desire 
my cooperation, and if I can aid in helping 
the grand work of conservation of our for- 
ests by becoming Second Vice-president of 
the Congress, I am pleased to accept. _ 

‘¢T think that the object of your organiza- 
tion is one highly to be commended, and 
for the success of which I have every good 
wish. ; 

‘1 thank you for your kind expression 
toward me, and I think your unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause is one worthy of all praise. 

‘Thanking you for your kindness, I am, 

‘*Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) ‘‘CorNELIA C. FAIRBANKS — 
‘“(Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks).’ 
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What a Timber Patch Can Do 


‘‘Mr. Editor: I would like to hear some- 
thing on the subject of planting and raising 
forest trees—the best kinds, the best ground 
for them, and the best way of planting. 
Here in Nemaha County we have plenty of 
timber, but it is being destroyed so fast that 
I fear we shall regret it when it is too late. 
For thirty years I have owned 160 acres, with 
some twenty acres of native timber on it. 


I have had all the poles and posts I needed 
for the farm all these years, and still have 
three times the timber there was on the 
land forty years ago, when I came here. 
That is better than nine-tenths of the farms 
have done. T. K. MAsHITER. 

**Sabetha, Kans.’’ 

The writer has done well. By corre- 
sponding with The Forester, Washington, 
). C., he can doubtless obtain the informa- 
tion he desires on the planting and raising 
of forest trees. The Forest Service carries 
a splendid line of documents intended espe- 
cially to aid in-every way in conserving and 
renewing the forests of the United States. 


we og 4 
Forest Conservation in Hawaii 


That substantial interest in forestry exists 
in Hawaii is made clear by the accompany- 
ing editorial from a Honolulu paper: 

“Hawaii has suffered so much from dep- 
redations on its forests, by animals, fire, and 
insects, that an active movement to save the 
watershed trees and increase their number 
or to create popular interest in saving them 
is most welcome. While in Washington re- 
cently, Mrs. A. F. Knudsen, with the per- 
sonal approbation of the President, took up 
the matter for Hawaii at the Woman’s Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress; and 
she has come back to interest the public, 
particularly the women, in this work. It 
is surely a fortunate circumstance. Abund- 
ant and healthy forests, besides giving these 
islands half their beauty, are of untold 
economic importance to their inhabitants. A 
land denuded of its trees either becomes a 
desert, or a place which is only practicable 
for agriculture a part of the year. Spain 
became impoverished for several reasons, 
chief among them deforestation; and so, for 
that matter, did large areas of China. Writers 
since the time of Strabo have pointed out 
the peril of forest denudation, many of them 
contending that large wooded areas actually 
increase the rainfall. However that may 
be, they assuredly conserve it, holding water 
in their deep mosses and mold, under thick 
shade, which, if exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun, would soon dry up. Torrential 
rains, even, are taken into these natural res- 
ervoirs and held for gradual distribution 
during dryer months, keeping the streams 
and springs alive, whereas, if they had 
fallen on denuded ground, they would have 
torn wide furrows in their rush to the sea, 
carrying vast quantities of arable soil with 
them. Under conditions like these, what 
would Hawaii be worth? Already tens of 
thousands ‘of acres of watershed land have 
lost their trees, the process beginning when 
the old chiefs sold the sandalwood. Then 
came the goats and wild cattle which ate and 
are still eating the herbage over the shallow 


‘rootage of forest growths, thus drying out 


the moisture by which the trees subsist and 
making conditions right for fires. Adding 
to this the damage done by borers, insects 
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which were formerly kept in check by native 
woodpeckers, birds now almost extinct, we 
have a state of things which leads toward 
the ruin of agriculture as well as landscape 
beauty. 

**Tt is time to act in self-defense. It is 
time to make war on the goats as California 
did on the coyotes, by offering bounties for 
their scalps or fresh skins. It is time to 
compel the cattlemen to fence their lands 
along the forest border and to slaughter or 
capture the wild cattle which have wandered 
from their herds into the deep woods. More 
foresters and fire-wardens are needed and 
more tree-planting on the public domain. 
There is nothing of the fad in this; and the 
process is as much needed here as in the 
other parts of the United States, where 
large sums of public money are being ex- 
pended on forest-preservation.’’ 


wo Me 
War on the Prairie Dog 


In cooperation with the stockmen, the 
United States Forest Service has begun an 
active campaign against prairie dogs on the 
infested ranges within the National Forests 
of Arizona and New Mexico. Successful 
attempts at poisoning prairie dogs were made 
last spring and summer by the Forest Service 
in other parts of the country, and this year 
the work will be carried on much more ex- 
tensively. 

The poison used to put an end to these 
little pests of the western ranges is pre- 
pared by coating wheat with a preparation of 
strychnine, cyanide of potassium, anise oil, 
and molasses. The stockmen supply horses 
and men, and the poisoned wheat is given out 
by the Government officers for distribution 
upon ranges within the National Forest areas. 
Each rider carries the wheat in a tin pail 
supported by a gunny-sack slung across his 
shoulder. One hand is free for the reins and 
with the other the rider uses a teaspoon to 
measure out the poison in ‘‘baits’’ and drop 
it near the entrance of the holes. The action 
of the poison is almost instantaneous. Most 
of the prairie dogs in a town are dead within 
an hour or two after the bait is dropped. 

Early last month 9,300 pounds of wheat 
were prepared in Albuquerque and shipped 
to the various National Forests in Arizona 
and New Mexico to be distributed. This 
quantity of wheat will make approximately 
6,020,000 baits, which will clear up an area 
of from 65,000 to 80,000 acres, at a cost, ex- 
clusive of the labor of distributing it on 
the ranges, of about 1 to 1% cents an acre. 
The poison is used to best advantage in the 
early spring, when the dogs first come out of 
their winter quarters, and before ihe green 
grass is plentiful enough to appease their 
appetites. 

As all Westerners know, prairie dogs are 
among the worst enemies with which the 
stockmen have to contend. Where they es- 


tablish themselves the destruction of the 
range is only a question of time. On ranch- 
lands they have proved most destructive to 
a variety of crops, among which are wheat 
and alfalfa, grain, potatoes, and sugar beets, 
and on grazing lands they are said to con- 
sume and destroy so much grass that the 
grazing capacity of the range is reduced fifty 
to seventy-five per cent. 

It is expected that the campaign against 
the dogs in the Arizona and New Mexico 
Forests will be most successful, as it has 
met with universal favor among the stock- 
men, who are giving every assistance to the 
Forest Service men. Range improvement in 
National Forests is one of the chief objects 
of regulating the grazing, and for this reason 
the Forest Service is leaving no stone un- 
turned to prevent range deterioration. 

Stockmen and others who wish to try the 
poisoning on their own account can obtain 
the formula for its preparation and direc- 
tion for its use from the district forester 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex., or from the Forest 
Service, Washington. 


w ME 
Timber Supply of United States 


‘We are now cutting timber from the 
forests of the United States at the rate of 
500 feet board measure a year for every man, 
woman, and child. In Europe they use only 
sixty board-feet.’’ 

Few statements could be made better than 
this to convince the average man that our 
country leads the world in the demand for 
timber. It is made by Treadwell Cleveland, 
Jr., in a circular which treats of the con- 
servation of the forests, soil, water, and all 
the other great natural resources, which has 
just been published by the United States 
Forest Service. In speaking further of the 
consumption of timber in this country, Mr. 
Cleveland says: 

‘*At this rate, in less than thirty years 
all our remaining virgin timber will be cut. 
Meantime, the forests which have been cut 
over are generally in a bad way for want of 
care; they will produce only inferior second- 
growth. We are clearly over the verge of a 
timber famine. 

‘*This is not due to necessity, for the for- 
ests are one of the renewable resources. 
Rightly used, they go on producing crop 
after crop indefinitely. The countries of 
Europe know this, and Japan knows it; and 
their forests are becoming with -time not 
less, but more productive. We probably still 
possess sufficient forest land to grow wood 
enough at home to supply our own needs. 
If we are not blind, or wilfully wasteful, 
we may yet preserve our forest independ 
ence and, with it, the fourth of our great 
industries. 

‘Present wastes in lumber-production are 
enormous. Take the case of yellow pine. 
which now heads the list in the volume of 
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annual cut. In 1907 it is estimated that 
only one-half of all the yellow pine cut dur- 
ing the season was used, and that the other 
half, amounting to 8,000,000 cords, was wasted. 
Such waste is typical. Mr. R. A. Long, in his 
address on ‘ Forest Conservation’ at the con- 
ference of governors last spring, pointed out 
that twenty per cent. of the yellow pine was 
simply left in the woods—a waste which 
represents the timber growing on 300,000 
acres. 

‘*The rest of the waste takes place at the 
mill. Of course, it would never do to speak 
of the material rejected at the mill as waste 
unless this material could be turned to use 
by some better and more thorough form of 
utilization. But in many cases we know, and 
in many other cases we have excellent reason 
to believe, that most, if not all, of this ma- 
terial could be used with profit. It is simply 
a question of intelligent investigation and, 
more than all, of having the will to econo- 
mize. 

‘*But there are other ways to conserve 
the forests besides cutting in half the present 
waste of forest products. The forests can be 
made to produce three or four times as rap- 
idly as they do at present. This is true of 
both the virgin forests and the cut-over lands. 
Virgin forests are often fully stocked with 
first-class timber, but this stock has been 
laid in very slowly, on account of the waste- 
ful competition which is carried on con- 
stantly between the rival trees. Then, too, 
in the virgin forests there are very many 
trees which have reached maturity and 
stopped growing, and these occupy space 
which, if held by younger trees, would be 
laying in a new stock constantly. As regards 
the cut-over land, severe cutting, followed by 
fire, has checked growth so seriously that in 
most cases reproduction is both poor and 
slow, while in many other cases there is 
no true forest reproduction at all at present, 
and there is but little hope for the future.’ 


Mw Me 


Effect of Deforestation 


‘What has been the effect of the tremen- 
dous consumption of timber upon our for- 
ests?’’ This question is often asked by peo- 
ple in various sections of the country, and 
often the information of the average man 
on the subject is not definite enough to en- 
able him to make a clear and satisfactory 
answer. R. S. Kellogg, assistant forester, 
engaged upon statistics in the United States 
Forest Service, in giving a concise answer to 
the important question, says: 

‘‘Now our annual requirements exceed 
40,000,000,000 feet of timber, 100,000,000 
cross-ties, 4,000,000 cords of pulp-wood, be- 
sides great quantities of other forms of forest 
products, such as firewood, posts, poles, mine 
timbers, etc. The per capita consumption of 
lumber in the United States was 215 board- 
feet in 1850; now it is 470 board-feet. 

‘*One forest region after another has been 
attacked. With the exception of Maine, the 


New England states are cutting mostly sec- 
ond or third-growth timber. The box fac- 
tories there take white-pine saplings down to 
six inches in diameter. The so-called ‘inex- 
haustible’ white-pine forests of Michigan are 
gone, and millions of acres of cut-over and 
burned-over land have gone upon the delin 
quent-tax list. Michigan supplied twenty- 
three per cent. of the lumber-production of 
the United States in 1880, and less than five 
per cent. of it in 1907. 

‘*The value of the lumber-production in 
Michigan since 1849 has been fifty per cent. 
greater than the output of gold in Cali- 
fornia, and it has all taken place without a 
thought for the future. The cream of our 
hardwoods is gone, and it is becoming more 
and more difficult to get in sufficient quantity 
the high grades of oak, yellow poplar, ash, 
and hickory that our great manufacturing in- 
dustries require. The South’s once great 
supply of yellow pine is rapidly giving way 
before ax and saw, fire and tornado. Half 
a generation more will, in most places, see 
little but remnants left of the Southern 
forests, and in that time the Pacific coast 
supplies will be heavily drawn upon. 

‘*Ours is primarily a wood-using civiliza- 
tion. Despite the introduction of substitutes 
for wood in the form of stone, cement, con- 
crete, and steel, our consumption of timber 
has constantly increased from the earliest 
days up to the present time. The prices 
of forest products have risen more rapidly 
than those of other commodities. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the Bureau of Labor, 
the quoted prices of the leading kinds of 
lumber on the New York market have risen 
twice as much in the last ten years as the 
average increase in all commodities. This 
indicates that the supply of timber is not 
keeping pace with the demand.’’ 
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Improved Methods of Turpentining Bring 
Favorable Results 


Through the improvement in the systems 
of turpentining the South has taken a long 
step forward in the movement for the pro- 
tection and development of one of the coun- 
try’s most important natural resources, the 
rich yellow-pine forests, which make the 
United States the leading nation in the pro- 
duction of rosin, turpentine, and the other 
products known as naval stores. 

Improved methods of turpentining were 
first established to an appreciable extent dur- 
ing the producing season of 1904, when the 
cup-and-gutter system was installed by a 
number of the most enterprising manufac- 
turers of naval stores in Georgia and Flor- 
ida. Since that time there has been a 
steady and satisfactory increase in the per- 
centage of turpentine and rosin produced by 
those conservative methods. The work in 
conserving these vast turpentine orchards of 
the South has perhaps come in time to stay 
the early destruction of yellow-pine forests 
threatened by years of careless management. 
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Experiments conducted by the United 
States Forest Service at Ocilla, Ga. and 
Green Cove Springs, Fla., as well as defi- 
nite and reliable data received from operators 
throughout the naval-stores belt, have ef- 
fectively deternmiined the great advantages of 
the new methods over the old. Not only 
has it been shown forcibly that the con- 
servative methods are of great protection to 
the forests, but sufficient data has been col- 
lected to show that the increase in yield 
of both turpentine and rosin by the new and 
improved systems furnishes a strong argu- 
ment in favor of their use. 

Reports from the states where naval stores 
are produced show that where there is a 
greater percentage of turpentine produced 
by improved methods there is also a greater 
yield. The following table gives the average 
yield of turpentine per crop of 10,500 boxes 
or cups, reported and compiled by states, 
together with the percentage of turpentine 
produced in each state by either the cup- 
and-gutter or cup-and-apron systems: 


Yield per 


State crop, casks Percentage* 
PORN D o os54 sa xewenes 35.6 08 
OEE 5 oicdis- 5 coc aa xe OO .10 
RWOIIR cos noisss sanvns © BOS .09 
Louisiana en 44 
Mississippi ........... 34.5 es 
MRSS Schon siotuka ses 3 43.5 .49 


*Produced by improved methods. 


To demonstrate more fully that the use 
of improved methods is largely responsible 
for the remarkable increase shown, the re- 
ports from two of the large establishments 
in Texas, one using the cup-and-apron sys- 
tem and the other cutting boxes into the 
tree, are compared. The establishment using 
the cup-and-apron system reported a_ yield 
of 1,372 barrels of turpentine for twenty 
crops, as against a yield of 1.500 barrels of 
turpentine for thirty-five crops where the 
old methods were employed, 68.2 casks per 
crop for the cup-and-apron system as against 
428 for boxes. 

Both companies were operating for the first 
year, and timber and weather conditions 
were practically the same. The two estab- 
lishments reporting these figures employ a 


high standard of business methods and the 
figures given are reliable. Forty-two barrels 
is considered a fair average yield for the 
first year the trees are bled and where boxes 
are used. 
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China Begins Education in Forestry 


China, often called the most backward of 
nations in the care of natural resources, is 
to be the scene of a vigorous campaign in 
the interests of the forests, according to 
plans for a series of meetings which will 
be held under the auspices of Boone College, 
Wuchang, China, at Hankhow, Wuchang, 
and Hanyang. Later there will be meetings 
in all the large cities and important ports 
both on the coast and in the interior. Mr. 
Howard Richards, Jr., the representative in 
this country of the Chinese college, has been 
collecting material for these courses, and has 
just started for China. Several of the photo- 
graphs showing the effect of deforestation in 
China, which accompanied the President’s 
last annual message to Congress, form a part 
of a set of stereopticon views which will 
be used in illustrating these lectures. 

China has probably taken less care of her 
forests than any other nation of the earth, 
and this movement to awaken in its people 
a realization of the importance of the forest 
comes at an opportune time. Many parts of 
China are practically desert wastes as a di- 
rect result of the destruction of its trees. 
On account of the erosion which has fol 
lowed the removal of trees from the slopes, 
farmers are compelled to terrace their hill- 
sides, in order to hold enough soil in place 
for farming, and to build little walls across 
the valleys to catch the silt which the annual 
floods deposit. Two centuries ago, many re- 
gions of China which are now barren were 
paying revenue to their owners. Now the 
wood supply is so scarce that little poles are 
used for building houses, and roots and sap- 
lings are burned as fuel. 

Over 300 Chinese students from eleven 
provinces are being educated in Boone Col- 
lege for the uplift of their country, and it 
is expected by those in charge of the proposed 
course of lectures that a movement started 
there will in time spread throughout the 


empire. 
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Children Plant Trees 


The prairie town without trees is cheer- 
less and unattractive. Few things add more 
to the attractiveness of a town than rows of 
thrifty shade trees planted along its streets. 

Village and town improvement societies 
and civic associations have done much to 
promote tree-planting, especially in the 
prairie regions of the middle West. Where 
trees adapted to local conditions have been 
planted, and where the citizens have cared 
for them and taken an interest in them, the 
results have been remarkable. 

A public-spirited man residing in a city 
in Missouri has been doing commendable 
work along this line, in connection with the 
Civic Improvement League of his city. In 
the year 1901 he planted a large quantity of 
seeds of various trees in nursery rows. He 
carefully tended the young seedlings, and, 
few years later, dug them up, labeled them, 
and turned them over to the school children 
free, upon condition that they should be 
planted and cared for. 

Since the trees started life with the begin- 
ning of the present century, they were called 
‘‘century trees,’’ and this gave them addi- 
— interest. 

Each child was given printed directions, 
which were headed as follows: 

‘Ornament your homes. Plant century 
trees, seedlings of 1901. They are living 
monuments; watch them develop. They be- 
gan with the century, and the century, as it 
advances, marks the record of their age 
year by year. 

Those who received trees were directed to 
dig holes two feet in diameter and one and 
one-half feet deep. They were told to keep 
the roots of the trees moist and covered un- 
til planted, to see that all torn ends of roots 
were cut off smoothly, and to cut back the 
side branches about a quarter or third of 
their length, or, if the tree was a straight 
shoot, without branches, to cut back the tip 
a few inches. This pruning was to balance 
the loss of roots in digging up the trees. 

In planting the tree, they were told to 
spread the roots out into natural position, 
and to set the tree about an inch deeper 
in the ground than it stood in the nursery; 
to use good, rich soil, but to allow no fer- 
tilizer or mulch to come into direct contact 
with the roots; to work the soil carefully 
about the roots, and to water the tree plenti- 
fully every few days after it was set out, 
and during the dry weather of summer. 

Five or six thousand trees were given away 
in this manner. Two or three trees were 
given to each child who asked for them, and 
almost every child did so. There were many 
species, and naturally some died, but few 
children lost all that they planted. Each 
child who received trees was required to fill 
out a slip giving his name and address, and 
the place where the tree was planted. The 
trees in public places will be labeled when 
they have grown somewhat larger. 


The town is now dotted with these little 
‘century trees,’’ which have become the 
pride of those who planted them. 
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Utilizing Natural Gas 


Speaking of the ineffective attempts of 
the states of Oklahoma and Indiana to pre- 
vent the export of natural gas, Mr. Godfrey 
L. Cabot, of Boston, writing to the Bostou 
Transcript, says: 

‘*There is no commodity whose export and 
freedom of transportation is relatively so 
important as natural gas, because there is 
no form of wealth, from its physical nature, 
so subject to waste. By far the greater 
portion of natural gas which has been pro- 
duced up to this time has been absolutely 
wasted, and it is not likely that five per cent. 
of the natural gas at present produced in 
Oklahoma is put to any useful purpose. The 
greatest waste results from the fact that 
most of the petroleum oil produced in this 
country, and in particular the petroleum oil 
found in Oklahoma, Pennsylvania. West 
Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Illinois, Louisiana, and New York, is 
associated with a large amount of gas, which 
is usually allowed to escape into the open 
air. Even the large operators such as the 
Standard Oil Company, or rather the va- 
rious producing branehes of the Standard 
Oil Company, have made little attempt to 
utilize the gas off the oil, except locally in 
connection with the production of the oil 
itself, and considering = fact that the 
amount of gas sold in the year 1907 was 
estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey at nearly fifty-three millions of dol- 
lars, there is no question that many hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of natural gas 
have been absolutely wasted in this country 
since the systematic exploitation of oil began 
in the year 1859, and it is very regrettable that 
the Standard Oil Company, and other large 
operators, who have shown great economy 
and wisdom in the handling of oil, have in 
most cases ignored the immense waste of 
gas. 

‘‘T am, myself, buying this gas off the oil 
in very large quantity, at a cent and a half a 
thous and, and gas having more than half 
again as much energy per cubic foot as the 
best illuminating gas, and I seek through your 
columns to give the widest possible pub- 
licity to the fact that here is an immense 
field for legitimate enterprise, to gather to- 
gether this gas off the oil; pump it through 
gas lines to market, and thus utilize a nat- 
ural resource which cannot be replaced by 
any method known to man, and which is, at 
present, subject to greater proportional waste 
than any other valuable asset that I can 
think of.’’ 
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Increased Need for Private Forestry 


“*TIn its application to the management of 
private holdings forestry has lagged far 
behind its record of progress on the National 
Forests,’’ says the Secretary of Agriculture 
in his annual report. ‘‘With a fast- 
diminishing timber supply and steadily-rising 
lumber prices, the vast bulk of our cutting is 
done destructively. This is a matter which 
seriously concerns the public welfare. 

‘*Ten years ago the Department of Agri- 
culture offered, in pursuance of investigations 
in forestry, and in order to disseminate a 
knowledge of improved ways of handling 
forest lands, to cooperate with private own- 
ers through expert advice and assistance in 
planning and putting into practise forest man- 
agement for their holdings. The investiga- 
tions thus made possible were of the first 
importance. But for them the Government 
would have been altogether unprepared to 
undertake six years later the scientific man- 
agement of the National Forests. They were, 
in fact, the foundation and virtually the be- 
ginning of practical forestry in the United 
States. 

‘*This offer has never been withdrawn. 
The work which its fulfilment involved was 
the chief cause of the rapid growth of the 
Forest Service between 1898 and 1905. Since 
1905, however, the necessity of providing first 
of all for the needs of the National Forests 
has compelled curtailment of expenditures for 
general investigations, since neither men nor 
money have been available to carry them on 
There has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of informal applications, but many of 
these were not encouraged to fill out the 
necessary blanks, since neither men nor 
money were available to make the examina- 
tion. 

‘*There is urgent need to enlarge this 
work. The time is ripe for a widespread 
taking up of forestry by private owners of 
timberland, large and small, if the Forest 
Service can be in a position to guide and 
assist a general movement through fulfil- 
ment of its offer. None of the National 
Forests is east of the Mississippi River, and 
nine-tenths of the expenditures of the Service 
are on behalf of the National Forests. It is 
a national duty to protect and put to best 
use this great resource which is directly un- 


der the charge of the Government; but it is 
no less a national duty to promote in the 
East the spread of methods through which 
this part of the country also can preserve its 


forests.’’ 
wow 


Condition of Forest Resources 


The forests of the United States now cover 
about 550;000,000 acres, or about one-fourth 
of the land of the whole country. The origi- 
nal forests covered not less than 850,000,000 
acres, or nearly one-half. 

The forests owned by the Government 
cover one-fourth of the total forest area and 
contain one-fifth of all timber standing. For- 
ests privately owned cover three-fourths of 
the area, and contain four-fifths of the stand- 
ing timber. Besides having three times the 
area and four times the forests, the timber- 
land privately owned is generally more valu- 
able. 

Forestry, or conservative lumbering, is 
practised on seventy per cent. of the forests 
publicly owned and on less than one per cent. 
of the forests privately owned. This covers 
the country’s forest resources as they stand 
to-day. Senator Smoot, chairman of the sec- 
tion of forests of the National Conservation 
Commission, in outlining the future, has 
said : 

‘“By reasonable thrift, we can produce a 
constant timber supply beyond our present 
need, and with it conserve the usefulness of 
our streams for irrigation, water supply, nav- 
igation, and power. 

‘Under right management, our forests will 
yield over four times as much as now. We 
can reduce waste in the woods and in the 
mill at least one-third, with present as well 
as future profit. We can perpetuate the 
naval-stores industry. Preservative treatment 
will reduce by one-fifth the quantity of tim- 
ber used in the water or in the ground. We 
can practically stop forest fires at a total 
yearly cost of one-fifth the value of the 
standing timber burned each year, not count- 
ing young growth. 

‘We shall suffer for timber to meet our 
needs until our forests have had time to 
grow again. But if we act vigorously and 
at once, we shall escape permanent timber 
scarcity. ’’ 





INDEX TO CONSERVATION FOR 1908 


The Index to CONSERVATION and FoRESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
for 1908 will shortly be ready, and will be furnished without 
charge to all members: and subscribers on application. 
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TWO TIMBER BARGAINS 


No. 45.—14,000 acres, iron and timber land, in Bath 
and Rockwell Counties, Va. Second-growth timber, some 
merchantable; land lies well and is good grazing land for 
sheep orcattle. $1.25 per acre. 

No. 46.—41,576 acres in Bath, Highland and Augusta 
Counties, Va. Best virgin tract of white oak now stand- 
ing in Virginia. All easy logging proposition, 10 to 12 
miles from C. & O. Ry. Road would have a water grade on 
Mill Creek—all easy grades. 160,000,000 feet saw timber, 
75 per cent. of which is white oak of finest quality, be 
sides tan bark, ties and other timber. Owner would consider 
offer of $8.00 per acre. 


Prospective Investors, Look This Over! 
J. W. Guinn, Goshen, Virginia 


Timber Lands, Farms and Summer Resorts 








FOR SALE 


300 acres, Loudoun County blue-grase farm, five 
minutes walk from railroad station at Leesburg; 2 
fine houses, one of 14 rooms, all modern improve- 
ments, furnace heat, slate roof. Cost $18, to 
build, the other house has 8 rooms, porehes, and 
fine barns and out-buildings, all in first-class condi- 
tion. Price, $45,000. No. 2—328 acres. Genuine 
lime-Stone blue-grass land. Which is the old home 
of Admiral Chilton, who was one of the founders of 
the U. S. Navy. It has a nice house of 18 rooms, 
and all kinds of out-buildings in first-class condi- 
tion, all nicely fenced. The water supply is never 
failing. This farm has been pronounced by the 
U. S. Government as the best agricultural land in 
the state for blue-grass and grain. Price $21,000. 
Terms, to suit purchaser. 
Bulletin sent on application. 


J. W. BAUCKMAN & SON 
Real Estate Brokers Herndon, Va. 














Philippine Bureau of 
Forestry 


WANTED—Two foresters with field experience. 
Minimum salary, $1,600. Travel expenses al- 
lowed, also liberal leave privileges. 


At least seven months’ interesting field work 
per year. 


For information concerning travel allowance to Manila, 
Civil Service rules, health conditions; in fact any informa- 
tion in regard to the Islands, apply to the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, War Department, Washington, D.C. 
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Goerz Dagor Lens 


is so constructed as to meet every re- 
quirement of the amateur and profes- 
sional photographer. 

@ It has all the qualities necessary to 
produce perfect pictures. 


Ask for catalogue listing our lenses, X.L. shutter, 
Anschitz camera, telephoto attachments, etc. 
Your dealer or from us. Mention this magazine. 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
Office and Factory: 79 East 130th Street, New York 
Dealers’ Distrib- Chicago: Jackson & Semmelmeyer 
uting Agencies: { San Francisco: Hirsch & Kaiser 


Orchids Orchids 


We are specialists in Orchids, we collect, im- 
port, grow, sell, and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also special 
lists of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. 


LAGER @ HURRELL 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


Orchid Growers 
and Importers 








HENRY E. BURR 
Landscape Architect 








Importer and Grower of Speci- 
men Evergreens and.Trees 
NURSERIES 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 
TELEPHONE, 2001 ORANGE 














F. R. MEIER 


CONSULTING FORESTER 


1 Broadway, New York 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, WORKING PLANS, FOREST 


Advice on profitable handling of woodlots, forest 
tracts, beautifying country estates. Work ae 
baer Severiteen years experience in the United 
tates. 5 
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Philadelphia Farm Agency 


WE represent 800 owners of farms near 

Philadelphia ; where farms are cheaper 
and markets are better than near any large 
city in this country. I can sell a good 50- 
acre farm for $2,500 to $4,000. Write and tell 
us your requirements; we have the properties. 








E. H. TRENCHARD, Farm Specialist 
1230 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














VIRGINIA 





Summer homes, hunting preserves, and farms, in Qld 


Write, 
Ww. E. LAWSON 
Hampton, Va. 


Virginia. 





42,116 acres Im......scccereececes 8. 
8,300 acres IM.....csecceseescces 8. Carolina 
60,000 acres 1m......-eeceeeeseees West V: 
48,000 acres 1.....scccccereceees Western N. Carolina 
GGO acres IM....scceeecsvereees N. 
25,880 acres in.......... Wie wu wes Georgia 
2,000,000 acres IM.......eeeerseeeees Florida 
85,000 acres Im......ceceeeeeeeees Mississippi 
80,000 acres IM... ccccscecseecees 8. a 
For Sale by 


H. C. HOGGARD & CO. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
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City Comforts for Country Residents 


ONLY POSSIBLE witH Aa TIRRILL 


Gas and Water Plant 


Gas for Lighting, Cooking and Heating 






















Water for House, Garden and Fire 
Protéction 

Our plants are safe, simple and re- 
liable. Requires less attention than 
one kerosene lamp. 

The saving by using our plants 
will more than pay for the whole 
plant in a short time. 

Permitted by all insurance com- 
panies without increase in rates. 

Send for prices and catalog. 


Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co. 


Manufacturers of gas machines, lighting 
systems, and pneumatic water 
supply systems 


77 FULTON STREET 
New York Ss 
Establishea 


over 
40 years 
















Rife Automatic 
Hydraulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by Water Power) 


No Attention — No 
Expense—Runs Contin- 
uously. 


Country Homes—Formal Gardens— 
Farms— Town Plants — Irrigation— 
Railroad Tanks — Dairies—Etc. 
7,000 in operation. 80% efficiency devel- 
oped. Catalogue and estimate Free. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 2172 Trinity Bldg., New York 




















VIRGINIA INVESTMENTS 


J. NELSON GARNETT, Real Estate and Lean Agent, CULPEPER, VA. 


50 to 100 Per Cent. Investments a Possibility 


Choicest homes, investments of every description in Northern or —— Virginia, 


the garden spot 


of the world, and the booming Southland, within sixty miles of Was 


Write for property list and other information. 
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CONNECTICUT 








M. Slater 


REAL ESTATE 


Chas. 





The finest locality for city and rural 
estates on the north shore of Long Island 
Sound, 50 minutes from New York City. 
Electric service unsurpassed. Beautiful 
views on our hills. Communication solicited. 


ROOM 2, QUINTARD BLOCK 


Atlantic Square Stamford, Conn. 

















Ideal System of Water Supply 
If there’s a spring or stream on your ground, you 
can have, at small expense, a continuous supply of 
running water delivered under strong pressure for 
ase in the kitchen, bathroom, laundry, stable and for 
spraying the garden, by simply installing a 


Hydravlic R Ram 


Works antomatically, requires no atten- 
tion and is cheaper than any other pump 
or power. Don’t install any w: 
system until you ¥ Tite fora copy 
of our catalogue “ B ,” which ex- g 
plains our method and gives you 
the cost. Also ask for our guar- 
anteed estimate. We furnish 
Caldwell Towers and Tanks. 
Niagara Hyorauuic Engine Co. 
140 Nassau St., New York, 
Factoay : Cuester, Pa. 


















/ hey 


HEXICAN PECAN DKAS 


eaest EVERY HOUIp 


VASHIS OND. 


REET 





We will send you a two-pound box of our Bon Bons, Chocolates 
and French Fruits, “the finest in the world,” all charges pre- 
paid, for one dollar and fifty cents. We will send you a box of 
MEXICAN P#+CAN-OKAS CANDY 
(nearly 2 pounds) anywhere in the world, all charges prepaid, 
for a dollar bill mailed at our risk. 


BROWNLEY'S, Dept. K, 1203-5G St. Washington, D. C., U.S, A. 
Send for Oar New Booklet—It’s Free 





For a space this size the cost is 
small and the field is large. Try us. 
Conservation, Washington, D. C. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Beautiful Country Home 


Ninety-seven acres located southwest of North Wales on 
Walnut — % mile from the Station. The improvements 














The Campion McClellan Co. 


Incorporated 
ENGINEERING, CONSTRUCTION 
POWER, INDUSTRIAL, RAILWAY 
90 West Street - + © New York 
1003 Bailey Building . Philadelphia 














OKLAHOMA 





OKLAHOMA REAL ESTATE 


Farm lands, of] lands, coal lands. 2,000 acres 
tested coal lands, with 6 to 8 million ft. pine 
and oak virgin timber, $45 per acre. 


Town and city property. Write for wants 


Porum Realty Co., Porum, Okla. 


t of a finestone mansion, and a large tenant house 
built of stone. be po stone and frame barn, and all outbuild- 
ings, sprin — ——— ng house,with ram forcing water to the 
house and ine stream of water flows through the 
farm. Fine neondon pasture. All buildings and fences are 
inorder. All crops, stock and ap mae eeap i with the farm, 

Price of this splendid farm is only $23,000 

Thisis one of the finest farms in this section of ~ coun- 
try, and cost the owner more than the price ask 


WM. J. WEATON 


Farm and Timber Lands Mortgages Negotiated 
Estates Managed 


49 North Thirteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 











FORESTER WANTED 


I wanta young man with capital, as partner, active 
or silent. I am a Consulting Forester in active praetice 
fifteen years. Address: 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 
1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washingten, D. C. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
FORESTRY 


FOREST MENSURATION. By Henry Soton Graves, M.A. 
A complete text book of this important subject and the 
first written for American Foresters. It deals with the 
determination of the volume of log, tree, or stand, and 
with the study of increments and yields. Price, $4.00 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY, THE. By B. E. FERNOW. 
This volume treats of forests and forestry from the 
standpoint of political economy, and is designed to fur- 
nish a trustworthy basis for formulating — policy. 


rice, $1.50 | 


FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY, A. By Fiuipent Rota. 
An outline of the general principles of forestry, written 
in simple, non-technical language, designed particularly 
for the beginner. Price, $1.10 

PRACTICAL FORESTRY, FOR BEGINNERS IN FOR- 
ESTRY, AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS, AND WOOD- 
LAND OWN . By JoHN Girrorp. A good general 
description of the principles of forestry with enough 
technical information to prepare the beginner. 

Price, $1.40 

HISTORY OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF AMERICA. 
By J. E. DeresavucH. ‘The first authoritative work of its 
kind yet issued, and one which will commend itself alike 
to the timber owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, 
or merehant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather. $5.00 per volume 

FOREST PLANTING. By H. NicHotas JarcHow. An il- 
lustrated treatise on methods and means of restoring de- 


nuded woodland. rice, $1.50 
FORESTRY. (Schwappach.) An English translation of 
**Forstwissenschaft.’’ Price, 70c 
HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS, AND LIVE 
FENCES. By E. P. PowxeLu. A treatise on the plant- 
ing, growth and management of hedges with informa- 
tion concerning windbreaks and shelters. Price, 70c 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. By 
ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, expository in its char- 
is written in a style intended for the general 


acter, 

reader, to whom it should convey a good idea of our 

forests forestry. Price, $2.00 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY. By ANDREW S. FULLER. A 


treatise on the propagation, planting and cultivation, 
with descriptions and the botanical and popular names 
of all the indigenous trees of the United States, and 
notes on a large number of the most valuable exotic 
species. Price, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. By Samus B. 
GREEN. Prepared especially for students in elementary 
forestry and for the general reader who wishes to se- 
cure a general idea of forestry in North America. 

Price, $1.50 


SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS. By 
ALFRED Gavut. Illustrated from photographs by FRANK 
Sotcurre. This is a new volume in the English Country 
Life Library. Advice regarding selection and manage- 
ment to get satisfactory effects under adverse influence 
of closeness to seashore. Price, $1.75 


FOREST MANAGEMENT. By C. A. ScHENCK. Describes 
methods here and abroad to bring the most profit from 
all investments made in woodlands. Price, $1.25 


FOREST MENSURATION. By C. A. ScHENCK. Treats 
conditions in U. S. from mathematical and practical 
standpoint. Price, $1.25 


FOREST UTILIZATION. By C. A. Scumnck. First treatise 
on this in U. S. Covers logging, lumbering, sawmilling, 
cooperage, paper-making, and description of all industries 
obtaining raw material from American forests. 

rice, $1.25 

BILTMORE LECTURES ON SYLVICULTURE. By C. A. 
Scu=uNnck. Written from author’s long experience as for- 
ester of the Biltmore estate, where sylviculture has been 
practiced on a larger scale for a longer time than any- 
where else in U. S., and where results become more ap- 
parent from year to year. Price, $2.50 

FOREST FINANCE. By C. A. ScHENcK. Treats of the 
financial side of forestry, dealing with the scientific and 
practical development of forest finance, viewing forestry 
as an investment. Price, $1.25 





PROFESSION OF FORESTRY, THE. By Guirrorp P1n- 
CHOT. A pamphlet containing an address on that sub- 
ject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; also an address by Mr. Over- 
ton W. Price, on ‘Study in Europe for American For- 
est Students,’’ and a list of reference publications for 
students. rice, 25c 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. Forses. An 
authoritative volume on English forest methods from the 
pen of a well known forester, that should prove of in- 
terest to Americans. rice, $3.50 


FORSTWISSENSCHAFT. (Schwappach.) Price, 60c 


MANUAL OF FORESTRY. (Schlich.) Five volumes, com- 
plete, or separately, as follows (price, complete, $18.80); 


Vol. I. “FORESTRY POLICY IN THE BRITISH EM- 


. Price, $2.40 
Vol. II. “SYLVICULTURE.”’ Price, $3.20 
Vol. III. “FOREST MANAGEMENT.” Price, $3.60 
Vol. IV. “FOREST PROTECTION.”’ Price, $4.80 
Vol. V. ‘FOREST UTILIZATION.” Price, $4.80 


This is perhaps the most authoritative work that has 
been issued on the technical side of forestry, translated 
from the German. 


WOOD. By G. S. Bountcer. An important new book for 
arboriculturists and forestry students. A manual of the 
natural history and industrial applications of the timbers 
of commerce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. Price, : 


FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. S. Boutcsr. Written 
by an eminent botanical authority, yet couched in lan- 
guage easily understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truthful and trust- 
worthy in every respect. A special feature is the series 
of photo-micrographic illustrations of sections of woods. 
Three volumes. Price, per volume, $1.50 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTI- 
FICATION OF SPECIES 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES SPRaGUB SARGENT. 
A volume that presents in convenient form and with ex- 
cellent illustrations, authoritative information concerning 
the trees of North America. It is written in a manner 
that enables the reader to readily find to what family or 
species any particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00 


AMERICAN WOODS. By Romeyrn B. Houcn. A new de- 
parture in the publication of an authoritative work illus- 
trated with actual wood sections of the various species 
described. Three are given of each, viz.: radial, trans- 
verse, and tangential. Issued in ten parts, per part 

rice, $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. 5S. 
AND CANADA, EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Romeryn B. Hoven. Pictorial description *sea1} jo 
Two pages to each species; photo-engravings of trunk, 
leaves, flowers or fruit, section of wood, and map of dis- 
tribution, with botanical description, and brief other in- 
formation. 

Price, in buckram, $8.00; in half morocco, $10.00 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. CHapmMaNn. This 
is an excellent key to the flora of the South, complete 
and accurate in its scope. Price, $4.00 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. By J. 
HoracB MoFarLanp. A handsome volume, copiously {l- 
lustrated, and with facts accurately presented in an en- 
tertaining way. Price, $1.75 


HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa Gray. An understanding 
of the way in whieh a tree grows is of prime importance 
to the forester, and the matter here presented is accurate 
and authoritative. rice, $1.00 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR CHARAOTER- 
ICTIC PROPERTIES. By CHaRLes HENRY SNow. No 
attempt is made to give exhaustive descriptions of 
species, but the author presents a mass of information 
designed for the use and instruction of woodworkers, etc., 
in a popular style. A host of concise information is 
brought under each head, and the work is a valuable 
one. Price, $3.50 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 


4b 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by CONSERVATION 
1417 G Street N. W,, Washington, D. C. 





MANUAL OF BOTANY. By Asa Gray. A key to the 
flora of the northeastern states, and the most authorita- 
tive publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; fleld edition, $2.00 


TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. L. Dame and Menrr 
Brooks. This book is a small volume which can be 
easily put in the pocket and carried in the woods, and at 
the same time is the best guide to the identification of 
our New England trees of any of the smaller books yet 
published. Price, $1.50 


TREES AND SHRUBS. By C. S. Sargent. The most 
thorough and cee publication yet issued, and a 
standard work. The matter is issued in parts, of which 
there are three already published. Price, per part, $5.00 


TREES, suneee AND VINES OF THE NORTHEAST- 
ERN NITED STATES. By H. E. Parxuourst. In 
this book the author describes the trees, shrubs, and 
vines of the northeastern United States in a popular way, 
the book being designed especially for persons who have 
never studied botany. To these it will appeal as a val- 
uable guide to a familiarity with the salient character- 
istics of trees, shrubs, and vines, Price, $1.50 


TREES. A handbook of forest botany for the woodlands 
and the laboratory. By H. MarsHaLL Warp. Vol. I, 
Buds and twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. Vol. III, Flowers 
and inflorescences. Three volumes to be added, on 
Fruits and seeds, Seedlings, Habit and conformation of 
the tree as a whole. Price, per volume, $1.50 


PARTICULAR SPECIES AND LOCALITIES 


MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA, THE. By JoHN Morn. 
No other person is so well fitted to write of the moun- 
tains of California as John Muir, and the volume pre- 
sented here describés not only the mountains themselves, 
but the trees that clothe them and the wild life which 
they harbor. Price, $1.85 





OUR NATIONAL PARKS, By JouN Mure. If you want 
te learn about the glaciers, mountain peaks, canyons, 
and great waterfalls of the West; of the habits of ani- 
mals from the squirrel to the moose; plant life from the 
big trees to the wild flowers—in fact be brought face 
to face with nature’s works, this is the book. 

Price, $1.85 

TREES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS. EMERson. 
Two volumes. Plain cloth edition has 148 plates. The 
colored edition has 36 of these in colors. 

Price, plain, $12.00 Price, colored, $18.00 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. By 
G. P. MarsH. A Revision of Man and Nature. De- 
scribes changes in the face of the earth caused by man, 
including desolation of various countries, once thickly 
inhabited, by removal of forests. Shows importance of 
maintaining natural balance of forces. Price, $3.50 


THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST. A Silvical 
Study. By G. FREDERICK Scuwarz. This is a study 
of the life history of this important forest tree. In- 
tended primarily for foresters and forest students; also 
for owners and managers of pine timber lands. Deals 
with the preference or dislike of the species for par- 
tieular conditions of soil, climate, and environment. 
Illustrations and six tables. Price, $1.25 


THE SPROUT FORESTS OF THE HOUSATONIC VAL- 
LEY TO CONNECTICUT. By G. F. Scuwarz. Illus- 
trated study of forests repeatedly cut over. Price, 35c 


IMPORTATIONS 


BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS. By the 
EaBL OF ANNESLEY. A description of some of the rarer 
English trees, shrubs, and vines, illustrated copiously. 

Price, $13.00 

FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABI- 

TANTS. By THomMas W. Wesser. This volume is an 
account of the author’s life in India during the period 
shortly after 1857. It contains a vivid description of the 
country, its people, customs, ete., with some description 
of its forests and timber wealth. Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By F. H. 
NBWELL. The most authoritative and complete work on 
the subject which has yet been published, by the head 
of the Government’s irrigation work. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FARMING. By L. M. Wiucox. A newly 
revised edition of one of the standard works on irriga- 
tion. The principal chapters treat very fully of irriga- 


tion, its application, ete., and the volume is profusely - 


illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FOR FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 
By Henry Stewart. This work is offered to those Amer- 
ican farmers and other cultivators of the soil who, from 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses 
which result from the scarcity of water at critical 
periods. Price, $1.00 


IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. By F. H. Kine. While 
most of the existing beoks on these subjects have been 
written from engineering or legal standpoints, this one 
presents in a broad, yet specific way the fundamental 
principles which underlie the methods of culture by irri- 
gation and drainage. Price, $1.50 


IRRIGATION INSTITUTIONS. By Etwoop Mgap. A 
discussion of tae economic and legal questions created by 
the growth of irrigated agriculture in the West, by the 
Chief of Irrigation and Drainage Investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture. Price, $1.25 


LAND DRAINAGE. By Mantr Mixtgs. A handbook for 
farmers on the principles and practise of draining, giv- 
ing the results of his extended experience in laying tile 
drains. Price, $1.00 


LAND OF LITTLE RAIN, THE. By Mrs. Marky AvstTIN. 
A nature book of the highest type. The volume is made 
up of a series of sketches of the human, animal, and 
plant life found in the region of the Mohave desert, 
Death Valley, and the Sierras, much of which the aver- 
age person is likely to consider almost devold of living 
things. Price, $2.00 





IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS. By Epwarp 
WEGMANN. This volume includes an authoritative discus- 
sion of the constructive work involved and the principal 
forms of construction. Masonry, rock-fill, and timber 
dams are discussed extensively. Price, $6.00 


sy OF RIVERS. By B. F. THomas and 

- Watt. This volume is a treatise on the methods 

pole for improving streams for open navigation and 
for navigation by means of locks and dams. 

Price, $6.50 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING. By Hersert M. WILson. 
This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s popular work, 
and the revision and enlargement which it has under- 
gone, places it at the forefront of text books on the sub- 
ject for American students. Price, $4.00 


ENGINEERING FOR LAND DRAINAGE. By C. G. EL- 
Ltiott. A manual for laying out and constructing drains 
for the improvement of agricultural lands. Price, $.150 


RESERVOIRS FOR IRRIGATION, WATERPOWER, AND 
DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY. By James Dix ScHUYLER. 
An account of various types of dams and the methods 
and plans of their construction, together with a discus- 
sion of the available water-supply for irrigation in va- 
rious sections of arid America, distribution, application. 
and use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation: 
from reservoirs, and effect of slit, ete. Price, $5.00 


WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING. By A. PEESCOTT 
Fotwsuu. A treatise on the designing, construction and 
maintenance of water-supply systems, both city and irri- 
gation. Price, $4.00 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 
1417 G Street N. W+ 
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WATER POWER. By JosEerH P. FRIzeLL. An outline 
of the development and application of the energy of 
flowing water. Price, $5.00 


CONCRETE, PLAIN AND REINFORCED. By FREpenicKk 
W. Taytor ané@ Sanrorp E. Tompson. Designed for 
practicing engineers and contraetors; text and reference 
book for students. Discusses materials, processes, and 
applications of concrete in construction and_ specifica- 
tions. Price, $5.00 


HYDRAULICS. By MANSFIELD MBRRIMAN. Purpose of 
book is to keep abreast of modern progress, and present 
subject with conciseness and clearness. Gives general 
principles and discusses flow of water through various 
kinds of openings and channels. Historical notes and 
references. Price, $5.00 


For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


| FOUNDATIONS. 


MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. By Ira 0. 


By W. M. Patron. A practical treatise 
explaining fully the principles involved. Numerous de- 
scriptions of important modern structures are given in 
sufficient detail. Includes artieles on use of concrete in 
foundations. Price, $5.00 
BakgER. Con- 
tains results of a great number of experiments, and a 
large amount of practical data on cost of masonry, pile 


driving, foundations, culverts, etc., and 97 tables to 
facilitate estimating. Price, $5.00 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. By Apert W. Bus. and 


CuHaRLes S. Hine. A treatise for designing and con- 
structing engineers, governed by American practice and 
conditions. Theoretical discussions omitted, and _ re- 
placed by practical working formulas, examples of 
representative structures, and records of practice. 
Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE BY DISTILLATION. By 
ject regarding which the interest is great and the information scarce. 
conduct of wood distilling enterprises on a business basis. 


HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION. By SaMuEL 


M. Rowk. Intended as a complete practical guide for 
the operator of a preservation plant, with hints on 
construction thereof. Price, $4.00 


IN FOREST LAND. By Doveitas MattocH. The humor, 
sentiment, and philosophy of the lumber business inter- 
preted by the ‘‘Lumberman Poet.’’ A kind of touch 
with the great outdoors that few books contain. Illus- 
trated in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, $1.25 


THE GARDEN 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By many Experts. 
In text, practical; in subject and quality of illustrations, 
beautiful. Price, $1.20 

FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By G. A. 
WooLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both in the 
garden and indoors. Price, $1.20 

LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM, By Lmonarp Bak- 
RON. For the first time the subject of lawn seed mix- 
tures is set forth and explained. 32 photographs. 

rice, $1.20 

HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS. By H. D. Hem- 
ENWAY. This suggestive little book is a practical man- 
ual of school gardening for both teacher and pupil, and 
supplies the first adequate work of the sort in this 
country. There are to-day a hundred thousand school 
gardens in Europe, and the progress of the _ recent 
movement in America has been most rapid. This vol- 
ume is based on actual experience (the author is an 
authority and director of the Hartford School of Hor- 
ticulture). Illustrations, 10. Price, $1.10 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN. By. S. W. 
FLercHER. An eminently practical work on the sub- 
ject of fruits for the home. With 182 photographic 
illustrations by the author. Price, $2.25 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN. A charming and 
a practical book by experts on every branch of the 
subject. More than 200 beautiful photographs. 

Price, $1.75 

HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN. By EpiTH 
L. FULLERTON. The only adequate book on the home 
vegetable garden. 250 photographs by H. B. Fullerton. 

Price, $2.20 

ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. By THomas 
H. Mawson. Third edition of this standard; out of 
print for a year, and now reissued in revised form. 
Over 100 plans and details of gardens. Methods em- 
ployed by successful designers carefully analyzed. 
Characteristic sites in typical districts described and 
pictured. Price, $15.00 


THE HOME AND FARM 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. By CHarLes Epw. Hoopme A 
Practical manual of house building, absolutely invalua- 
ble to every one with a country place. It covers every 
branch of the subject in detail and treats of the garden 
and its furnishings in connection with the dwelling. 
380 photographs and plans. Price, $3.30 


THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY. By Botton Hau. De- 
scription of what can be accomplished on a emall place 
in the way of gardening, bome-making, and addition 
to financial resources. Were it not for the unimpeach- 
able authorities quoted, its statements as to the pos- 
sibilities of the ‘Little Lands’ for a living would 
seem fanciful. Price, $1.85 


| 
| 
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| 





THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING. 


OUTDOORS. 


WaLTek B. Harper. An important treatise on a sub- 
Is intended to ald in the establishment and 
Price, $3.00 


THE — OF A COUNTRY HOME. By J. P. Mow- 


BRAY (‘*J. M.’’). This delightful story showed its 
universal appeal when published serially, and the vel- 
ume amply carries out the intention of the author. 
Besides its practical interest for the thousands of city 
dwellers who have dreamed of having a country home, 
the story is one of such reality, humor, and interest 
as to ensure it the widest circulation in book form. 
Elaborately decorated. $1.65 


By CHarRues L. 
GooprRicH. No one interested in farming, old or young, 
can fail to appreciate this book, for it really gives 
the fundamental knowledge of how to conduct a farm 
with the least expense and the largest return. There 
are 63 full pages of helpful illustrations. The price 
is extremely low for a work of such value. 63 pages 
of photographs. Price, $1.10 


NATURE BOOKS 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES. By Davin Starr 


Jorpan and B. W.-EveRMANN. Fills a long-felt need 
in popular scientific works, being a full account of the 
life-histories and methods of capture of North Ameri- 
ean food and game fishes. The only book in existence 
which will enable the amateur readily to identify spe- 
cies new to him. With 10 lithographed color plates, 
100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
text cuts. Price, $4.40 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. By CLarence M. Weep. This 


volume is a sort of personal acquaintance with the 
lives of the more common butterflies, moths, grasshop- 
pers, files, and so on, the sort of fascinating details of 
these insect existences which make the reader want to 
go out and study these every-day marvels for himself. 
150 photographic illustrations. Price, $1.50 


THE BROOK BOOK. By Mary Rogers MILLER. A brook 


is one of the most living and companionable features of 
the landscape, and few people, even the most ardent 
nature lovers, realize what an endlessly interesting study 
its changes and its throbbing life afford. It is a fas- 
cinating subject which the author (well known as a 
teacher, lecturer, and writer connected with the Nature 
Study Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 
16 photographs. Price, $1.60 


A Book of the Woods, Fields, and Marsh- 
lands. By Ernest MoGarrzr. Papers on out of doors, 
showing a love of nature and keenness of observation 
and power and beauty ef description rarely surpassed. 
rice, $1.25 


NATURE AND THE CAMERA. By A. RapcLrrys Dva- 


MORE. Mr. Dugmore is an expert in the new movement 
of photographing live birds, animals, fish, flowers, ete. 
His works brought him so many requests for infor- 
mation, that he has set down here a full and detailed 
account of his methods. From the choice of a camera to 
questions of lighting, and to the problem of ‘‘snapping’’ 
shy birds and animals in their native haunts, every step 
is explained so simply as to be easily comprehended, 
even by the beginner. 53 photographic illustrations. 
rice, $1.50 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington D. C. 
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Join the American Forestry Association 


Filling and mailing the enclosed form: 


: : Annual ) 
I hereby signify my desire to become a member Sustaining -of the American 
Life ) 
Forestry Association. 
Very truly yours, 
Name 
P. O. Address 
DUES: 
I. Annual: For Annual Members, $2. Il. Total, with exemption from all further payments: 
For Sustaining Members, $25. For Life Members, $100 


For Patrons, $1,000 
Draw check to the order of the American Forestry Association 


Membership coincides with the calendar year 


Nominations for Membership 


The activities of the National Office of the American Forestry Association are 
limited chiefly by its resources. These are derived almost wholly from its members in 
the form of dues. Every member is urged to aid in increasing the membership. 
Kindly fill out the enclosed blank form, lengthening the list, where possible, by 
attaching and filling blank sheet. The list should then be sent to 


Otto LUEBKERT 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street Northwest, Washington, D. C 





I hereby nominate the following persons for membership in The American For- 
estry Association: 


Name Address 




















To the Members: 


Your Board of Directors conclude 
their last annual report with the fol- 
lowing: 


“Inland navigation, deeper waterways, water powers, and eco- 
nomical manufacturing therewith, floods, soils, irrigation, drain- 
age and the public health, as shown in detail by one of our fold- 
ers, are all fundamentally dependent upon and related to 
Forestry. “This larger field of conservation and utilization of all 
our natural resources plainly places upon our Association duties 
which should be heartily assumed, and diligently discharged. 

In closing, it should be said that, in comparison with the work 
remaining to be done, the work already accomplished by all the 
forestry forces combined is slight. Destruction of resources pro- 
ceeds without abatement. Sentiment now developing should be 
intensified, and focused upon local, state and national govern- 
ments, that legislation and administration may accomplish the 
ends without which all our efforts are vain. 

The American Forestry Association is a leading agency for 
general propaganda in this field. Its efforts are strictly limited 
by its means. Where it receives hundreds, it should receive 
thousands of dollars for the prosecution of the great work be- 
fore it. For this arm of power it looks to its members. Their 
dues are practically its only resource. Each member may, how- 


ever, enlist other members, and by so doing, render to his coun- 


try a patriotic economic service of great value.” 


Use blank on the preceding page and enlist another member 
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Fae the most 
a out of a farm, 
,every square foot 
must be either tilled or else 
made to produce feed for live 
“. stock. A fence all around the farm, 
then cross fences, making more and 
smaller fields—permitting rotation ci 
7 crops andchange of pasture—are first 
essentialsin making possible maximum earnings. 
Here are two great fences—the best square mesh and the best diamond mes 
We selected these two styles years ago. after careful study and advice from many ¢ 
the most experienced and successful farmers, the correctness of which has been ver 
fied by actual results in the field. These fences are the simplest in construction; 
are made of any size or weight of wire desired and perfectly adapted to all uses 
and conditions. 
If you want square mesh, buy American; if you like diamond, buy Ellwood. 
You can safely take the verdict of the millions of farmers who have tested and 
tried out these two great fences. Dealers everywhere, carrying styles adapted 
to every purpose. See them. Catalogue for the asking. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Chicago New York Denver’ San Francisco 
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In writing to advertisers kind!y mention CONSERVATION 




















JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL 


ARE 


Interested in Southern 
or Pacific Goast Timber? 


We furnish detailed reports as to the QUALITY of the timber, giving average TOP 
and BUTT diameters, average lengths and number of trees on each 40-acre subdivision. 

We submit reports covering details as to logging conditions, cost and most feasible 
methods of logging each 40-acre or sectional subdivision of each tract. 

We also furnish a TOPOGRAPHICAL map of all tracts located in mountainous dijs- 
tricts, showing every elevation of 100 feet throughout the tract with OUR OWN enginear’s 
report showing locations of most feasible routes and grades for logging roads. 

We can furnish sufficient data regarding ANY tract of timber which we have examined 
to convince you whether the tract is what you want or not. Personal inspection of any 
tract we may offer you will be found just as represented. 

We are in a position to offer some exceedingly attractive TIMBER properties in the 
SOUTH, in BRITISH COLUMBIA, and on the PACIFIC OOAST. Also a few going milk 
operations with ample timber supplies in South Carolina and Mississippi. 

We furnish detailed reports of amount of STUMPAGE on each 2 1-2- 5- or 10-acre 














subdivision of each forty. 
We employ expert PACIFIC COAST CRUISERS to check all estimates made on West- 





tern Timber. 
We offer HIGH CLASS Timber Properties only, which have been placed in our hands 


for sale. 
We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & 60. 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880) 


608 Hennen Building 828 Chamber of Commerce 607 Lumber Exchange 1215 Old Celony 


New.Orleans = Portland, Ore. © Seattle © Chicago 


GEO. E. HOWARD PRESS, WASHINGTON 














